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HE following ſheets were print- 


ther yet imported by any bookſeller, 


is unknown. to the Tranſlator. 40 
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As it contains ſome ſtrictures on 
our celebrated Hiſtorian, and indeed 
on all Proteſtants that have written the 


hiſtory of the period here treated of, 
it is thought proper to make it more 
publickly known, that thoſe accuſed” 
of partiality may, if they judge - 
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ed at Amſterdam in 1766, and 
lately received from Paris: but whe- 
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worth their 3 * them 
; ſelyes from the impputstian. N e 


The apparent deſign of the ber 

is to remove, or at leaſt extenuate, 
the charge of cruelty, ſo univerſally 
aſcribed to Queen Mary, and to fix 
an odium upon the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, whoſe memory all true Eng- 
liſhmen and good Proteſtants have fo |} 
much reaſon to revere and hold 

ned. * Do 19992: PET 


3 


The authenticity of the extracts 
from the diſpatches and letters of the 
Imperial and French ambaſſadors, 
now publiſhed, cannot be doubted 
of, as he refers to dates and volumes: 
but it is not improbable the ſame 
ſource might furniſn other extracts 
ſufficient to counterballance what he ; 
has * | 


The 


c vil 1 
The cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, a 
the high reputation of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ſtand in no need of falſhood, 


and miſrepreſentation of facts, for 
its ſupport. 


There are many circumſtances _ 
3 brought to light in this perform- 
ance, that are unnoticed by other 
| hiſtorians, and particularly what re- 
lates to Biſhop Gardner, who is here 
painted in colours very different 
from what he appears in other 
writers. 
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2 88 0 U are. e ſenſible that "Folly is a 
country wherein freſh diſcoveries 
may be continually made, from 
* the appearance of original pieces, 
long buried i in oblivion, which inform us of 


indiſputable facts, that either contradict the 
teſtimony, or ſupply.the defects, of hiſtorians. 
The. exact and. complete collection of the 
Diſpatches of M. de Ncailles, the French 
ambaſſador at the Engliſh court, towards the 


end of the reign of Edward VI. and in ſome 


part of Mary s reign, furniſhes us with a. prog 
of this obſervation. W 1 
B 5 n 


3 dis Sele cken; is - frond a great variety of 
important particulars, which cannot be called 
in queſtion, and are ſuch as have been either 
omitted or miſrepreſented by hiſtorians. 
Of this, Sir, you will judge by the remarks 
38 have extracted from theſe diſpatches, in-com- 
. paring them with the accoùnt given by the 
moſt celebrated writers of. the Engliſh hiſtory, 
My motiye for addreſſing theſe extracts a 
you, will be eafily comprehended, as every 
thing relating to the hiſtory of the Engliſh 
nation is in ſome ſort a part of your province, 


from the high reputation you * 
in that ſpecies of learning. 

If the important buſineſs you are at "on ; 
engaged in will permit you to caſt an eye 
upon this letter, you will perhaps be ſorry you 
had not an opportunity of conſulting theſe 
diſpatches of M. de Noailles, while you were 
writing the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. a 
The public will certainly regret that 15 
particular facts therein contained, were not 


brought to light under your maſterly bend. 


th the firſt place, biſtorians inform us ie 

young Edward, being ſeized with the Uiforder' 

that carried him off, * way bp 0 
s 0 
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« to diſmiſs his phyſicians, by the advice of 3 ior of 


* to perfotm an immediate cure z but that he 


« had no ſoonet taken her preſeription than 
the moſt alarming ſymptoms returned with 


« redoubled force.” 


You will obſerve, that on e 16h of 


| Jane, 1553, and conſequently three weeks 
before Edward's death z M. de Noailles writes 


to the Conſtable Motimreact that thePrince's 


life was abſolutely deſpaired of; and that one 


« qut-live the month of Auguſt, and even 


% during that interval he was in the utmoſt 


«danger of dying at a moment when IO 
expected. 


the 16th of June, when they ſo poſitively 


fixed the duration of his life; and if they 


were afterwards ſent away, the Duke of 


Northumberland, and the Council, did no 


more than what i is ſtill done, and wel be al- 
ways gt: on 4 ſimilar occaſion.” 8D "20 
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His phyſicians were not therefore m fea | | 
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Tudor, 


75 Duke of Northumberland, and the Coun- vol. I. 
 cil, and to entruſt his life to the quackery b: 4 
ee an ignorant woman, who pretended : 


Xe” 


of his phyſicians had told him, that . he and vet. 1. 
« two others were of opinion he would not FP 


8 41 


Iti is not cofiried! en act of imprudence 
to call in an Empiric to the aſſiſtance of a 
patient, when the regular phyſicians peremp- 
torily declare they ſee no means of ſaving 
him either by the help of their art, or the 
3 of nature. : 
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* The hiſtories you have -publ hed are 
much admired for the exactneſs of the por- 
trait. No writer can exceed you in drawing 
true characters of every one concerned in the 
great events you treat of. What uſe would 

. vou not have made of various facts furniſhed 
by M. de Noailles's letters, to give a natural 
picture of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who had the lead in the Council of Regency, 
and who governed England in an abſolute 
manner during the laſt n of Edward's 
reign ? | 

Hiſtorians make us ſufficiently acquainted 
with his unbounded ambition, his bold and 
violent ſſ pirit; but they hardly take any notice 
of that cunning and diſſimulation he ſo often 
made uſe of to conceal his views and de- 

ſigns. | 1 & 3897 al 1 95 
M. Pa Noailles mentions many inſtances 
of his dexterity | in this art which may ferve to 

give a perfect idea of his character. 
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This Duke tock all imaginable care to pre- 
vent the public from ſuſpecting his deſign to 
exclude both the Princeſs Mary and her ſiſter 
Elizabeth from the Crown, in order to place it 
on the head of Lady Jane Grey his daughter 
in- law, for fear the friends of the two Princeſſes: 
ſhould concert contrary meaſures to raiſe Mary 
to the throne of her anceſtors. * With this 
view, while the King was growing worſe and 
worſe every day, he gave out that he was 


better, effectually to perſuade people to believe 


that he was far from looking upon the * 
as likely ſoon to become vacant. 211. 
When ambaſſadors, required an alas 
of the dying King, they were refuſed on dif- 
ferent pretences, that they might not be wit-; 
neſſes of the weak and ee fate? to 
which he was reduced. 
M. de Noailles p they Rill- 1200 
poned giving M. de Laval de Bois Dauphin 
his audience of leave, and himſelf to preſent 
his letters of credence, as his ſucceſſor, repre- 
ſented to the Duke of Northumberland, that 
by this myſterious proceeding, he gave room 
to credit the report of the King's being in the 
utmoſt danger; that in order to contradict! 
theſe. rumours, it would be convenient to. 


5 ee .. *, _ 


„„ 
permit the two French ambaſſadors to repair 
0 court, and that che King ſhould ſeem, at 
leaſt, to give them audience, by ſuffering 
© them to enter the chamber achoining to his | 
apartment, where they would continue a 
" ſhort ſpace without ſeeing him, and after- 
wards * publiſh abroad they had ſeen him, 
and wi his Majeſty was not ſo bad as had 
been apprehended. The Duke of Northum- 
berland and all the Lords of the Council, 
approved of this expedient; and accordingly 
the two ambaſſadors went to Court, but were 
not introduced to the King; however, they 
reported as had been agreed upon, that they 
. had an audience of him, altho he was not 
then in a condition to admit. them. 
As long diſeaſes frequently afford ſome in- 
tetvals of caſe, and a glimmering hope, the 
King appeared, for ten or twelve days after, a 
little better; upon which z it was publicly, 
aid, he was out of danger; and in order to 
 eftabliſh this opinion, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who perhaps believed fo himſelf, 
. carried the two French ambaſſadors a ſecond: 
time to Court, where they were preſented to 
dhe King. They found him extremely weak, 
150 885 Sag by 4 violent, aa 
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The vain-hopes: conceived. vaniſhed very Y Eo 
at an increaſe of his diſorder ;/ but r TS 
the Prince approached his end, the mote he 
Duke of Northumberland eee to 
conceal his real condition. ett 

- While the Prince was bet Juſt able to: 
breathe; it was given out that. he walked 
every day in his „en N and n „ 
oy 8 BE 


and. reſolved: to ot at the che wrate to 
Greenwich, where the King then was, a0: 
ak pcrmiffion to wait upon the Duke. of bet 
Northumberland, upon / pretence of parti- 
cular buſineſs he had to communicate” to 
him, But ſhe Duke choſe: to attend ſhim 
in London, rather than give him an op- 
portunity of knowing the e TER?” 
noiſed abroad. 
| - All this time be ws very afiddoug in üb- 
ing the other Lords of the Council over to 
his party, perſuading them to approve his- 
ſcheme of placing his daughter-in-law 
upon the throne, in prejudice to the Tow! 


daughters of Henry VII. 


57 


35 - When he thought he had bib thee 
anni aer of theſe Lords i. e 


£6 1 
execution of his project he gave them a mag- 
nificent entertainment, accompanied with a 
concert of muſic, and invited the French 
ambaſſador to be a witneſs of their merri - 
ment. —— M. de Noailles, who knew that 
three days before the King was. thought to be 
dying, was aſtoniſhed to find his e 
ſo gay. and. n b 1395 
They told bim 5 benin v. in- 
tended to celebrate the King's return of 
health, who had been two days without any 
fever; ſo that his recovery | appeared cer - 
tain. But he was not the dupe of their 
artifice, being from other hands nan, that” 
he was near his. diſſolution. a0 ended wo 
He imagined the Council of e had 4 
come into the Duke of Northumberland's 
wid. p.48. views, and that this rejoicing was occaſioned 
by the near approach of ſeeing his daughter 
in-law raiſed to the throne. He com- 
municated his conjectures to the Court of 
France, but obſerved the Duke 4 Che and 
reſerved in every thing. But his cunning was 
not without limits; for it appears by his 
whole conduct that he was more attentive to- 
otoncesl his own, than to diſcover the ſenti- 
ments of others. He thought to diſpoſe of 
20 n „ 
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the Crown, becauſe he was maſter of the Tow- 
er of London, the Royal Treaſury, and the 
Cinque-ports ; but did not perceive the.ne- 
ceſſity of gaining the 1 1 1 by 
whom he was deteſted. | 
Hie depended upon his influence « over abe | 

mündete of the Council, but was ignorant 
that ſeveral among them dreaded his tyranny, 
and abhorred his character. This ſublime 
genius knew ſo little of the nation he govern- 
ed, that he did not perceive they were in 
general a people unſteady, faithleſs to their 
engagements, and always ready to change 
their party upon a proſpect of advantage. — 
His plan was to exclude the two daughters of 


Henry VIII. from the throne; but he never | 


thought of ſecuring their perſons while he had 
the power in his hands. 

He diſtruſted the French dinbetlialis. 7 85 
dreaded, as much as he could, the ſeeing a 
couſin of Charles V. upon the Engliſh throne, 
and confided in many of the nobility, who 
were fully determined to abandon him upon 
the firſt reverſe of his fortune. In a word, 
he was an ambitious man, who neither knew 
where to place his confidence, nor ground a 
ufa blinded by preſumption, and cono 

C ſequently 
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P53: 
ſequently eaſy to he impoſed upon, while he 
. — N of deceiving all the 


world. 


m e ae e r be Pack: 
Page. 458. tranſlation of your Hiſtory of the Tudors we 


read, that during the reign of Edward VI. the 
Princeſs Mary his fiſter attempted to eſcafy 
with Charles ber kinſman to avoid greater per- 


ſecutions, but that her defign was diſcovered and 


prevented. This expreſſion ought certainly to 
be explained; Firſt, who is this kinſman 
Charles, with whom ſhe attempted to eſcape t 
Was it Charles V. her couſin· german? If it 
was him, it ſhould have been ſaid that ſhe 


attempted to withdraw, and take refuge with 


Charles her relation; for certainly that Em- 
peror did not then come into England to aſſiſt 


in her eſcape. What ſteps did ſhe take in 
order to leave England, (for the word attempt 


implies ſome action and effort) and what was 


done to hinder her flight? Had ſhe ſet out 


in order to embark, or had any veſſel been 


prepared to receive her? Was ſhe ſtopped up- 
on the road before ſhe reached the ſea-ſhore, 
or was any one meaſure taken to deprive her 
of the (hip engaged for her areplpornation.? 
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| In 11 i | 
| One nicht resſonably expect ſomething would 112 
have been offered to obviate ſuch doubts as 
muſt naturally ariſe. in che mind of a atten- 
tie, and intelligent teader. anten 55 + 
M. de Noailles places tis: projects of © 
flight to have happened in the ſhort interval 
between (Edward's death, and Her advance- 
ment to the thfone. He faßt, the'Princeſs 
had ſome thoughts of crofling the ita after ihe 
death of her brother, to which ſtle was advited 
by ſeveral perſons; in ordet "to'febure' her Hife 
' anid liberty; and adds, that if the had tien 
- quitted England, Ihe would nôg habe fGuftd 
one friend 6 ſuppokt het \iateteſty ob dontri- 
bote to het return, It is very probable ſhe 
relinquiſhed this defigh ſo ſoon as ſhe percelvod 
Ber Parey was ſtttinger; aud mote numerous 
1 at firſt a imagined; and instead of 
a indoning her hopes to the impulſe of fear 
and diſtruſt, ' he found herſelf in a condition 
4 t render her power tlpefable,. ag Sf ot 03. 
| 57 203% HS; 
Iv. You have 1 gent care to remarle 
0 your Hiftory the frequent changes that hup- 
pened in the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Englich nation. But there is one citeumſtange 
that does not ſeem” to hare been nnn i 
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12 1 
attended to by 3 —— The new 

Sectaries that governed England during the 
minority of Edward VI. not contented with 
depriving the Church of all the pomp of her 


ceremonies, and ſplendor of her worſnip, had 


alſo attempted, as a ſtep towards a , reforma- 


tion, to reduce the womens dreſs to the ſame 


ſimplieity. They were forbidden to wear any 
kind of lace or embroidery, and even any 
thing of colours. Mary immediately took 


D -off--this-reſtraint ; and M. de Noailles, being 
at Court, was much ſurprized to ſee this 
Frinceſs, and all the ladies about her, orna- 


mented with gold ſace and embroidery, and 
-dreſſed in the French . * rn, * 
lung. ſleeves.) - e OY ytigh 

et This alteration, that. in Teſt, ſeems. to he 
of ſmall: importance, became much greatet in 


hübited the: uſe of gold lace and colour d ſtuffs 
to the ladies, muſt nn, indiſpoſe them 


towards a reformation. 


The privilege of drefling themſelve to their 


oyyn liking, reſtored by the Queen, and of 
which ſhe ſet the example, could not fail to 
give them a favourable opinion of the Catholic 
religion: ſhe was ſo * y- determined. to 4 
kahl. 


13 ] 

It is well 3 that women conſtitute 
more than half a nation, and this half bas 
great influence over the ſentiments of dhe 
1 8 | | 
Relieving the women therefore from. 2 lar 4 
which they muſt conſider as a greviance, was 
no bad expedient to bring the Engliſh back to 
thier old religion. And this is the reflection are ” 
made upon it by the French ambaſſador, , -, 

As Qusen Mary was extremely fond of fine Vol. 2. 
cloaths herſelf, there was as much of inclina- . oy 
tion as of policy in granting this liberty to every 
woman in England. Another effe& of this 
change, was to inſpire the Engliſh nobility 
with a taſte for the luxury of dreſs, and 

French faſhions. Ladies of fixty years old 
ſoon appeared with coloured gowns, decorat- 
ed with gold lace, and the nobility no longer 
went to Court without clothes laced and em- 
broidered as richly ornamented as thoſe worn 
in France, when Francis the firſt came to the 
Crown. M. de Noailles obſerves, that the 
Engliſh nobility could not take a more * Vol. 2. 
method to ruin themſelves. oh PO 

Mary's zeal to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic re- 
ligion ſhewed itſelf ſoon after her acceſſion, 
and even before the ceremony of her corona- 


| tion, 


1 


3 4 1 
tion. But this zeal was at firſt under the guid- 
ance of prudence and cireumſpection. She qui- 

etly permitted her brother's obſequies to be per- 
formed according to the rites preſcribed by the 
\ Proteſtants; while the; on her part, ordered 
the maſs for the dead to be ſung for him ih 


the Tower of London, which was not confor- 
| E. mable to the Laws of the Roman church, 25 
FP that Prince died a ſchiſmatic and a heretic. © 


The Abbe de Vertot endeavours to juſtify 0] 
this irregularity, by obſerving, that this maſs 
might induce people to imagine that Edward 
had, before his death, ſhewed ſome marks of 
- repentance, 4 unknown to the Hiftorians of 
that time. But this groundleſs conjecture does 
not ſolve the contradiction viſible in two burial 
fervices for the ame perſon, performed accord- 
ing to rituals directly oppoſite to each other: 
T6r if this Prince did, by ſigns of repentance 
before His death, become a Catholic, why 
permit him to be buried like a Proteſtant ? 
And if he bad perſiſted in his hereſy to the 
nut, Why was a maſs. celebrated for him 
according to the ancient rites of the Roman 
church? However that may be, this maſs per- 
formed with flo much ſolemnity, i in the pre- 
ſence” of three or four hundred perſons, en- 


101ʃ 
couraged 4 
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I W h 
couraged a Cathalic Prieſt to celebrate another 
in a ehurch near Smithfield. The new Sect· 
aries had ſo effectually ſucceeded in giving the 
people a bad impreſſion of this ſacrifice, that 28 
when they faw him advance to the altar, a 
great tumult was raiſed. Some were for lay- 
ing violent hands on the Prieſt; ſo that be- 
tween theſe, and ſuch as endeavoured to pre- 
yent any miſchief, a commotion was ſtirred up, 
as was like to be productive of much blood- 
ſhed, The Lord Mayor of London waited' 
upon the Queen, to give her an account of the 


fray that had happened, and told her that 


greater miſchiefs would follow, if they perſiſt- 
ed in ſetting up the maſs. The zealots of the 
new worſhip had openly and publicly declared 
they would wtih armed force oppoſe that ro- 
eſtabliſhment, and that more than twenty thou- 
ſand men muſt be deſtroyed, before one maſs 
would be quietly: performed in London. 
The remonſtrance of the Lord Mayor ir- 
ritated. the Queen to a high degree, ſo much 
as to tell him, that he himſelf had excited the 
tumult complained of, and that he made uſe 
of his authority only to oppoſe her will and 
pleaſure; and that ſhe would one day make 
him feel the effects of her juſt indignation. — 


How- : 


£ 
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However, not to exaſperate the Proteſtant 
party too much, whoſe favour it was her in- 
\ tereſt to cultivate, ſhe ordered the offending 
* to be committed to priſon, for having 
Qed: contrary to laws yet ſubſiſting; but by 
her commands he was ſoon after releaſed. 
, "Upon the day of All-Saints, Bonner the 
Catholic Biſhop of London, being reſtored to 
vol. 2. his ſee, went to St. Paul's, where his chaplain 
P. 111. preached, who was bold enough to juſtify the 
invocation of Saints, and the confidence that 
ought to be placed in their interceſſion, The 
audience were ſo much offended at the pre- 
ſumption of the preacher, that he was in dan- 
ger of being demoliſhed by the . 


V. It muſt be 8 Sir, that the 
Proteſtant Hiſtorians, were either unacquaint- 
ed with, the merits of this Princeſs, or deter- 
mined not to do her juſtice. - You will be fully 
convinced of this, if you compare her picture 
"Ip drawn by them, with the report of ambaſ- 
-  Afadors who had the honour of frequently treat- 

ing immediately with her.—Theſe Hiſtorians, 

| ſoured by the vigorous puniſhments inflicted 

upon. the principal leaders of their party, have 

repreſented her as an obſtinate, ſuperſtitious, 

4 « violent, 


ee 
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we : violent, cruel; - malicious, vindictive, tyran⸗ 
te nical woman, the whole of whoſe inclina- 
*© tions and actions bore evident marks of the 
e depravity of her natural diſpoſition, and the 
& narrow limits of her underſtanding.“ This 
is, as you perceive, a frightful pictute; and 
ſtronger colours could not be employed, if a 
fury, or Medea, were to be painted. But 
is this repreſentation exactly conformable to 
truth? and is there no exaggeration in the 
portrait? . , 

Mary undoubtedly bad faults, and, if you 
pleaſe, great faults; but were they not com- 


penſated by any virtue? Was ſhe born an 


idiot, without any talent? and was her reign 
nothing but a ſeries of horror and folly, and 
her character a compoſition of every vice? 
Let us judge without paſſion and partiality 3 
let us attend to the evidence of ſuch as knew 
her well, and who had opportunities to ex- 
amine her words and actions. Perhaps we 
ſhall find much exceſs in the reproaches caſt 
upon her, and that upon a more impartial and 
mature examination, ſome qualities may be 
diſcovered N N 


VI. If we 0 this Princeſs: on «this ide 
of her n it appears from M. de 
ile D Noailles 8 


N | 
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Noailles's diſpatches, that it was not ſo narrow 
and confined, as it is generally imagined. 
The account he gives of what paſſed in the 
various audiences he obtained of her Majeſty, 
proves at leaſt, that ſhe was capable of ſpeak» 
Ing with propriety, and always with much 
prudence and dignity. When the Seigneur 
de Gié, and M. de Marvilliers, Biſhop of 
Orleans, came with M. de Noailles, on the 
part of Henry II. to compliment her upon her 
advancement to the throne, theſe three miniſters 
laid hold on the occafion to tell her, that the 
King their maſter was extremely deſirous to 
maintain peace with England; ſhe of ber own 
accord, and without any conſultation with her 
council, made this candid and courteous an- 
ſwer; that her good intentions ſhould always 
correſpond with thoſe of bis Moſt Chriſtian 
 Majeſiy; that ſhe wiſhed to live and cultivate 
peace and friendſhip with him, as the late Kings 
her father and brother had done, and if poſſible 
in flill a ſtricter union, inaſmuch as War was 
by no means ſuitable to a woman. 


What ſhe ſaid to M. de Noailles upon the 
ſubje& of her marriage with the Prince of 
Spain, is ſtill more remarkable, — The report 
of this match gabe much uneaſineſs to the 
court of France, under the apprehenſion that 
: the 


E 

the Queen, in compliance to /her \huſband, 
might join her forces to thoſe of Charles V. 
wh was already her near relation, and by 
this marriage would become * Nn 
law. 
M. de Noailles had orders to hike ſtrong re- 

preſentations upon this head; to which the re- 


turned the following anſwer: Aſſure the Moſt vol. 2. 
« 'Chriſtian King, that I defire to maintain P. 339. 


« peace with bim as long as J live, being 
ee determined to obſerve the treaties made be- 
ee tween him and the late Kings my father 
and brother. Tell him, that, fo fat from 
being a party in the Emperor's reſentment, 
“ I would wiſh to ſee a good and ſolid peace 
<« eſtabliſhed between them. I ſhould think 
ce it a ſin againft God, from whom I have 
te received more favours than any Princeſs 
« living, if I ated otherwiſe ; ſuch a peace 
« at this time being the moſt neceſſaty thing 
“in the world for the benefit of Chriſten- 
« dom.” + 
The ambaſſador Gun freſh application upon 7 
the ſame ſubject; and in order to remove the 
diſquietudes of the Court of France, * ſhe aſ- 
« ſured this miniſter ſhe would always pay 
ce more regard to her conſcience and duty, | 
« * than to her huſband, who ſhould not gain 
| D 2 FF. 06 ſuch 


* 
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cc ſuch an aſcendant over her, as he ſeemed ta 
40 apptehend. 
8 e ee having replied, that the 
8 King, knowing her virtue, had an intire con- 
fidence in her promiſes ; but it might happen, 
that time, and an inclination to pleaſe a huſ- 
band, might induce a change of ſentiments; | 
ſhe, without the leaſt heſitation, anſwered, 
e that whateyer power a huſband. might ac- 
e quire oyer a wife, ſhe truſted that, if the 
* marriage did take effect, God would not 
te permit her to forget the engagement and 
** oath ſhe had made to her firſt huſband 
| 6 (meaning her kingdom) the day of her 
* coronation, That this match would rather 
& furniſh an occaſion of mediating a peace be- 
* tween France and the Emperor; and that 
if theſe two Princes would accept of her 
* mediation, ſhe ſhould ſhew herſelf perfectly 
et diſintereſted, without inclining to one fide 
more. than to the other.” 1 

M. de Noailles till urged, that in "= AG ta 
confirm thoſe preſent good diſpoſitions, a new 
treaty would be highly proper. 

* What aſſurance, ſaid the Queen with ſome 


« quickneſs, can you wiſh more ſatisfactory 
e than my word, which I am determined. 


9 perer, to falſify while live, 1 have free. 
5 ky ""_ 


„ 
& quently repeated my declaration, that 1 will 
-f obſerve the ſame treaty of friendſhip that 
both my late father and brother had 'con- 
& cluded with the King my good brother 
and your maſter ; which I now again pro- 
* miſe: and what other . | 
e you, Ido not comprehend.“ | * 
You muſt acknowledge, Sir, that ſacks; an- 
0 do not mark her out as a woman deſti- 
tute of underſtanding, ſuch as Proteſtant writ- 
ers have been pleaſed. to repreſent her. It is 
moſt certain that M. de Noailles, who tranſ— 
acted buſineſs immediately with her, had a 
| different idea of her talents, WE 
VII. It is 5 true, that ſhe never 
abated in her reſolution of reſtoring the worſhip 
of the Catholic church in England; and this 
. perſeverance is what the Proteſtants term ob- 
ſtinacy; for as to any thing elſe, it is eaſy to 
demonſtrate, by inconteſtable evidences, that 
ſhe knew how to yield to times and circum- 
ſtances. She was knozvn more than once to 
relinquiſh, and take again, the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, according as that title 
might be advantageous or prejudicial to the ex- 
Ecution of her ſchemes. 


She 


Pole, 
part 4. 
p. 119. 


a 
. She had wrote to Cardinal Pole, to conſult 
him upon this point, that had often raiſed 


fcruples in her mind, and which many Catho- 


lies thought to be well grounded. This title, 
as you know, gave her an acknowledged right 
to diſpoſe of every Biſhoprick in England ac- 


| cording to her will and pleaſure, Her pre- 
deceſſors had made uſe of this prerogative to 


drive many Catholic Biſhops from their ſees, 
arid to put Proteſtants in their places. She 


exetted the ſame power, by turning out the 
Proteſtant, and re- inſtating the Catholic 


Biſhops. 


Cardinal Pole adviſed her totally to re- 


nounce this title, improper for her as a Queen, 
and ſtill more ſo as a woman, But notwith- 
ſtanding the eſteem and regard ſhe had for this 


prelate, ſhe ſtill retained it for ſome time, and 
did not entirely give it up till ſhe thought her 
authority ſo firmly ſettled, as to bo able to do 


without it. 


I do not pretend, Sir, here to decide upon 


the queſtion ſhe propoſed to Cardinal Pole, nor 


conclude from the conduct ſhe obſerved, that 


the ſcruples which troubled her conſcience 
were ill founded. 1 conſider this affair only 


as an-Hiſtorian, and produce this fact merely as 
a proof that the Queen was not always a weak 
devotee, 
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devotee, ſuperſiitious, and 10 ble pennt 5 


by Priefts, that it was impoſſible to wean her 
from their counſels. 


It is well known, that when there: are two 
religious parties in a kingdom, one never fails 
to brand as obſtinacy, what the other terms 


firmneſs. 


The Wide moſt in the n con- 
fidence, were the Chancellor, the Earl of 
Arundel, the High Treaſurer, 1 Lord 
Paget. | 
The three French n * came 
from Henry II. to compliment her at the be- 
ginning of her reign, give no advantageous 
idea of theſe four miniſters. They inform the +. 
King, that this Princeſs ſeemed to be 8 
provided with men qualified either for war, or 
the conduct of government in time of peace: 
that Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, whom 
ſhe ſoon after made Chancellor, was thought 
the moſt likely to have the greateſt ſway in 
matters of ſtate, and next to him Lord Paget.. 
They then repreſent the Biſhop as a violent, 
paſſionate man, whoſe temper was not at all 
ſoftened by the mortifications he had met with 
In the preceding reign, With regard to Paget, 
they deſcribe him as a ſubtle, artful man, who 
found means fo, get into employment under 


Henry 


0 
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Henty VII. tho his extraction was ſo low 


It is eaſy to imagine a rivalſhip for power 
and favour between theſe two miniſters . 


The Biſhop had in general the greateſt ſway; 
but on ſome occaſions Paget's advice was pre- 
fered; for they ſeldom agreed in the ſame. 
opinion; atid M. de Noailles remarks; that 


Chancellor, nor the other members of the 


and this is another proof that ſhe did not al- 

ways blindly follow the counſels of church- 

men, but paid attention to what was propoſed 

by any of her miniſters, and had alſo ern 
ment ſufficient to _—_ her own 47; 6 


. jos „5 - # 


in the puniſhments inflicted upon the new 
Sectaries: but it ſnhould be remembered, that 
piles were lighted, and ſcaffolds erected before 
55 her time. The barbarous cuſtom of burning 
x Heretics was not new; but rather ſeemed to be 
1 | a law eſtabliſhed in every European ſtate, ef- 

pecially fince the execution of John Huſs and 


peror 


EE. | | : \ 


as to be the ſon: of a cobler. deer en 


Paget never wanted arguments to ſupport his 
own. He ſometimes obtained ſuch an aſ- 
cendancy over the Queen, that neither the 


council, dared to open their mouths before bim: 


= vm. There wis undoubtedly mitch Exceſs 


"0 Jerome of Prague, commanded by the Em- 


* * 


— 
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peror Sigiſmopd, and ſolicited by the Countit 


of Conſtance. It was at that time looked upon 
as the only method of checking the progreſs of 
heteſy. But experience has 3 
dity of this opinion : g. 


much ſoftened, and Princes HO. longer ak: 


to theſe ſanguinary means, to ſecure, the quiet 


of their ſtates againſt. attempts made upon the 


ancient religion. But at the period when 
Mary reigned in England, theſe cruel execu- 
tions, the wretched fruit of an ignorant and 


Ni. N ane 


* 2 mo offerrthis rfleGion,to vou, Sir, with, the 


greater; confidencef. 35, I know, fem hiſtorans 


who have catried that uncc merit of im- 


partiality ſo far as you have done; 31 1 may allo 
add, that you had already; adopted it, by 


note ſound in the French tranſlation, page 348 


of the frſt volume of your hiſtory of the 


Amn hero yau judiciouſly obſerve, * that 
the _ * n the innovators, 
| 5 


4 


frantic aal, ſeemed! te be authorized by daw. 
Such had been frequent in France, undes 
the reigns of Francis the Firſt, and Henry the 
Second, who were. not branded as tyrants for 
having: followed the.cxample. of ſo many other 
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V. — as — 
< to the fituation of affairs, that did not al- | 


Whine being à monſter of cruelty, employ 
— the old religion, as had 
been practiſed by theſe great Princes, hurried 

jp erg eee v 43 
e algen n ef analy 
7 128.80 i en Hype Ne S1. ust! 
IX. eee 
Ben which is ſaid to have been the natural 
_— of ber ſoul, ſhe more than ones figna- 
lized herſelf by acts of clemency and genero- 
| fity, which the greateſt part of Proteſtant hif- 
torians have paſſed over in filence. She te- 
mitted to her ſubjects a conſiderable ſum due 

from taxes laid on by her predeceſſor ; and 

f what is yet more important, the reeoinage of 
vol. . the money adulterated in former -reigns was 
p. 14. uu a hs oberg nN * 
1553, chat hey were — empeei 
do0ioin, by meling down an dhe bad, and in- 
IM ing new pieces; and that the Queen had de- 
clated the would — 


Alteration. 
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This pie of ſervice, which contributed fo 
much ta the encouragement of commerce, 
ought not to be placed in the fourth year of 
Edward VI. on occaſion of a treaty made with 
gweden in 1531. — To anſwer the charge 
of this undertaking, and ſpare the people, ſhe 
borrowed of the. moſt opulent nobility, and 


richeſt inhabitants of London, 24 a 


crowus; to which ſhe added the fines levied © 
upon ſeveral of the Duke of Northumber- 

| land's party, two of the m ones 3 

mum | 


X. What 1 has hither fi, Sir is ex- 
bash aan Ude en . But 
juſt as I had finiſned the preceding article, a 

manuſcript eollection of otiginal diſpatches was 
communicated to me, not leſs important and 
"decifive. towards clearing up the hiſtory of 
Queen Mary, than thoſe of M. de Noailles. 
This collection contains the correſpondence 
— Charles V. then reſiding at Bruſſels, 
and the ambaſſadorꝭ he ſent into England, a 
a little befors the death of Edward VI. 
- Theſe: furniſh many important particulars 
| relative to what paſſed in Mary's cabinet, of 
E 2 WR 
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Which the public had not the leaſt intimation, - 


and was nee gs to the moſt ſagacious 
ee I by A % tort 30069 
© IEA DR | bt ten Nenne 
XI Charles V. knowing gay Edward's 
bealth was declining apace, and that he co, 
not live long, thought of ſupporting the right 
of the Princeſs. Mary, his couſin- german. 
With this view, he ſent three ambaſſadors into 
England; John de Montmorency, Seigneur 
de Courriers, James de Marnix, Sieur de 
Thoulouſe, and Simon de Renard, Bailiff or 
Lieutenant D'Amont in eee a 
creature of Cardinal Granville· s. 
Theſe three miniſters had . from the 
Rape to declare to the Engliſnh miniſters, 
that in caſe Edward ſhould happen to die, and 
Mary ſucceed to the crown, he ſhould' ap- 
prove of her marrying ſome Engliſh nobleman. 
At the ſame time they were directed to inform 
the Princeſs, that if the Engliſh would not 
tion that no change ſhould/be made either in 
religion, or in the government of the ſtate, 
ſhe ſhould not heſitate to enter into ſuch en- 
gagaments, and even to give her word that the 
wank Pardon every offence that might haue 


MT La been 
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been committed —— cen in en 
governed the kingdom. nu Ui 7 ; 
When he had notice N revolu- 
tion that placed Mary upon the throne, he 
wrote to his ambaſſadors, privately ta intimate July 21, 
to the Queen; that ſhe ought to-marry, leaving 
her at liberty to chuſe a huſband ; but, if ſhe; 
aſked his advice in eee bo would 
give. Rt. the ati. LL 
Mary had * Fi time.confideredidiis 
Prince in the light of a father and proteſtors 


and, from the very beginning of her reign, u 
conſulted his ambaſſadors upon the conduct 
| ſhe ought to obſerve. It was by their advice, 
found in a letter dateꝗ July 24, 1553, that ſue 
permitted Edward to be buried according to 
the new rite of the Engliſn church; for ſhe 
was abſolutely determined his obſequies ſhould: f 
be performed with ſuch ceremonies, uſed in 
the Roman church, as had n 
the time of Henry VIII. | 

The correſpondence ine! up ith 2 
ambaſſadors was carried on with youu pri- 
Were e 64-8658 ab! ach 

The Bapate _ did ot writs dish 
to the Queen, but conveyed his inſtructions 
through "the hands * of "His mold, — Ui, =D 
* 3 
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. 
ſame year, to intimate to the Princels,. to act 
ſlowly; and with much caution, in whatever 

_ related» to religion, till ſhe! had convoked a 
regard to thoſe: that had endeavoured to de- 
priue her of the crovrn, ſhe ought ſpeedily to 
r eee 
clemency to the others. 
——ů —— ahis Privecl 
e bee, windifive and - fyrannical, 
at did not immediately adopt this advice, 
communicated. to her by the Lieutenant 
r er eee eee 
dien ce. Lin £2324 
. 0:She, toldchidy, eduld dot Wilde W 
we Lady Jane Grey to death; as ſhe was in- 
ſbtmed, that befert het mattiage with the 
which rendered the ſerond marriage null “. 
Nom whence Mary concluded, that Jane was 
not in zeality the Duke's, daughter-in-law. 
She ſurther added, that ſhe was not concerned 


. gi the PO 


ne 5 ait 2 . by cke ne 1 
9 This 0 pinion. was urged be He, e 
OY wit An Boleyn. * * 4 Ai * 16 , * 0 34 (+3 
inno- 
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innocent, ſhe could not in her conſiencv f 


her to death. 3s þ 16-4 SH} 5 H81-74 7 $919 08 MRA; 
| Bichon Renard took 'notice, that dbis pe- 
miſe -ob#gatory might be alledged in order; to: 
ſave her life, but that at all event, ſhe; cught, 
to be detained in priſon, as many inc 
niehcies miglit happen from her being leſt at 

liberty. He added further, that the Quecn 


ought not any longer to. ſuffer the Lady Elina- 5 


beth about her perſon, becauſe the was-anmbi- ; 
might induce her to form cabels at court. and 
raiſe :difturbatices in the ſtate; Fho Queen 


replied;” the hard thoughts of ſending ber filter; = 


Elizabeth away very ſoon x: and chat -withy 
regard to Jane Grey, ſhe ſhould nat be ſel7 at 
liberty, uthant taking ' every» noceſlary pte 
caution to avoid the danger apprehended. 2 ci 
Tbe Lieutenant D Amont having: given an 
account of this converſation ta-theEmperan: 
did in his anſwer inſiſt: again upon the advice 
given to the Queen, of ſbewing no- ret 
ſuch 2s had atterapte& to rab- her of thei 
crown, and all thoſe that had contribute 
the King's death. He adds, that all theſe 
executions ſhould: be done at once, and after 
| that publiſh a pardon ta n 

DEF: - ."- at, 
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Aug. 23. That, iche could not prevail upon herſelf to 
353. puniſh Lady Jane Grey with the utmoſt r- 


gout; the ought at leaſt to baniſſ her to ſome 
place of ſecurity, and have her ſo ſafely 
guarded, and narrowly watched, as to put it 
out of her power: to. FONG. any diſturbance. in 
the nation r en t T3 1405 72 
At the time kia me ee ee 
to the Queen, the Biſhop of Wincheſter warm 
ly ſollicited her to marry the Lord Courtenay; 
but the Queen,” who had not yet acquainted: 
Him with her real intentions, was | reſolved 
to chuſe no other hauſband;>but- ſuch as 
ſhould” be | pitched upon by the mend. 
what deciſion ſhe impatiently expected. 
over ſince the z9th of July, the trad" in - 
formed the three ambaſſadors of Charles V. 
chat ſhe had taken a reſolution to die in celi- 
bacy; but ſince ſhe as become a Queen, ſhe 
ſaw'the propriety of entering into the ſtate of 
matrimony, though contrary to her ihclina- 
tions; but with reſpect to the choice of a 
huſband,” MTN Rar it to the 1 : 
ee ban wir oi i e 
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he Mas perſuaded, Edward VI. died of poiſon ; 
dugh a report was, propagated in England, and 
you have täken notice. of it in Your Hiſtory of 
F Tudors, but, not as a certain fact. Ab 
belief was founded upon what, Vas f fad, th ; 
2 little. before, the death of this Prince, 115 
Anger nails and hair dropped: off; and, upon 
examining the body before his -burial, his toe 
nails were allo foung, to be looſened, from the 
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1. am ignorant, whether theſe, two Seer | 
ſtances. ought to be looked upon as undoubted 
proofs of his having been poiſoned. 

ps Charles \ V. exaſperated againſt all thoſe that 


| oppoſed, Mary's. advancement. to the throne, 


Was. Willing enough to believe it; but bis opi- 
nion A no means Hifficiont © to eonfirm the 
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. Alk. The Queen, was i lonely attached 
to every ceremony practiſed in the Roman 
church, that ſhe would not ſuffer the chriſm, 
| conſecrated by Proteſtant Biſhops, in Edward's 
reign, to be. uſed at her coronation, but applied 
10 the Emperor for another, which was pri- 
2 a ſent from Bruſſels. 
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Great debbites happened among the mem. 
ders of the Council upon: the ſabjett of the 


\ 


: coronation. © Some were for having A per- 


formed befote the meeting of the Pais 
and others propoſed to defer 110 2 INS 
— The Queen conſulted the Einperor's dm 
baſſadors upon this affair, who" adviſed her to 
follow the firſt opinion. bed 207 MUNLOERS, 
In this Ceremony, the Pris Elidhith 


| bore the crown that was to be placed on he 


Queen's head. She whiſpeted to M. de Ndail- 
les, that the crown was ſo heavy,” ſhe was tired 


of carrying it; the ambaffador avid her td 


have patience, and that it would ſeem lighter 


when upon her own. This comvetfatoh was 
over- heard by the Emperor 8 ambaſſadors, nor 
did they fail to inform their maſter of this par 
ticular, as well as a minute detail of this cere- 


.mony. M. de Noailles does not mention this 


circumſtance in his letter upon the dame Kaub 
. 


* 
* 


* 
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XIV. The Queen, ſteady in her reſolution 


| to take ſuch a huſband” as Charles V. ſhould 
Judge moſt ſuitable to her, complained of his 
delay in nominating the perſon. He had or- 


dered her to be told, that a marriage with the 
| ; 0 ö : ſon 


1 

n of the King of the Romans, would by no 
means de convenient, but ſtill avoided the 
naming any other. — At laſt, at the Queen's | 
repeated ſallicitatians, he directed hi bis ambaſ- 
fadots to acquaint her, that finding ſhe did 
< not, approve of Courtenay, in which he com- 
© mended her prudence and diſcretion; and 
< that on the other hand, Cardinal Pole had 
©, ſo poſitively declared, he would not quit his 
—7* eccleſiaſtical function for any match what. 
ever, be was of her opinion, that a foreign 
« and powerful prince would be more-ſuitable 
10 than an Engliſh nobleman, who could be 
* conſidered. only as a private perſon: they 
61 might aflure her, that if ſhe thought his 
< age and the ſtate of his health rendered 
him ſtill proper for matrimony, and that if 
ce ſhe could promiſe herſelf any advantage from 
te ſuch' an union, nothing could afford him 
s greater ſatisfaction than to make a tender of 
' * himſelf for a huſband; but that he dared not 
_ ** to. propoſe one ſo old and infirm as he was. 
© Belides,” ſhe well knew he had long ago 


«© taken a teſolution to remain as he was; and 
50 though he ſhould have altered his mind, his 


clining health would have compelled him 
e ne e eee 


10 © the 


__— 


et more dear to him than his own ſon, whoſe 


i [ 36 1 


«the cafe” he could not recbinciadinbitgy” 


* alliance muſt be advaptageous to her as welF 


from the ſpeedy hopes of having children, 


ce as for many other reaſons which the would 
Wy eafily comprehend ; that on all theſe ac- 


. counts, it was his ſon he would recommend 


te to her for a huſband; in which, however, be 
ee left her at perfect liberty to accept, or reject, 
e 35 he did not pretend to lay her under any re- 


80 ſtraint i in an affair ſo delicate and important: 


te that ſhe would do well to conſult her own 
it mind and inclination, and tell him freely 15 
0 and candidly her thoughts upon the matter; 
« and if the above" propoſal was agreeable to 


ec her, ſhe would point out the proper mea- 


e ſures to be taken, in order to bring We mar- 
klage to a concluſion.” © * 


He concluded his letter, by direeing1 his 


| ambaſſadors to intimate to the Queen, not to 


communicate this buſineſs to any one of her 
Council, till the had acquainted him whether 


the propoſal met with 1 * or 


19025 1 Nenn 
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Xv. From this letter k Serve nene : 


| that before the end of September 1953. the 


2 | Queen, 5 


hase ſaid, that. the Cardinal, | being ad- Hume, 


HH 
Queen, though reſolved to marry, had not de- 
termined upon the choice of a huſband, ſince 
ſhe- had conſtantly aſſured the Emperor's three 
ambaſſadors, that ſhe would accept aeg 
but what ſhould be recommended by him. 

Her miniſters had propoſed ſeveral to 3 8 
as Paget informed M. de Noailles towards the 
end —— The perſons talked af, 
were Lord Courtenay, Cardinal Pole, the 
Prince of Spain, the King of Denmark, the 
Infant of Portugal, the ſon of the King of the 
Romans, and the Prince of Piedmont; but vel. 2. 
Without any ſerious deliberation upon either off 9 

the parties, becauſe the Queen waited for the 
Emperor's advice, who. nw. n 0 n. 
vpn the choice. 

Courtenay was e 25 not ww ; 
agreeable to the Queen; Cardinal Pole was not 
in reality - refuſed; and if he was no longer 
thought of, it might be owing to the declaration 
he had made of not renounciug the character 
of an eccleſiaſtic.Hiſtorians ought not to 


l yanced in years, and having contracted Son 3 ER 
t habit of ſtudy and retirement, was looked | 
et upon as quite r e | 

Y 1 * intricacy of ſtate affairs; 


8 


N 7 ny 


3 N 
* «lv hichivedſon he did dot ineling towards that 
| % 8ftiacice;;3 but as ſhe had a high opinion of: 
. *<:he Cardinal's virtue and prindetice, ſhe was 
ecdeſirous of having the benefit of his en 


= EEC. in the adminiſtration of affairs.” - ff ? 
[ | Beſidet the manifeſt eiae, of ang £4 
on dn hand, that à man was quite improper 
for the buſtle of a court, and the- intricacy of 
ſtate affairs; and on the other, that his advice 
might be uſeful in the adminiſtration of the 
3 affalrs; the letter of Charles V. clearly 
res; that it was not the Queen who con- 
Fend the Cardinal as an imptoper match, 
Eo, but the Cardinal himſelf that judged matri- 
mony impropet for him. The remark made 
| by Henry II. in one of his letters to M. de 
Vol. 2. Monllles}' is however very juſt, „ that this 
P- 2 4 Prelate was neither on account of his age, 
b health, a ſuitable huſband for the Quern;! 
ll <br | as her ſituation required.” LIT 
1 Emperor carried on thib buſineſs with 


er 
1 1 1 and dexterity, as gives a 
| SW r for 


\. though he was net ignorant of the ne 
power he had over Mary's mind, he was cau- 
_ Hons of "training * too far, and therefore in 


Geile an | 5 | 1 8 left 


| b propoſing! his ſon to her for a huſband, he 
| 


* 


1 1 


. borty -©0 confubettiina; af lnot 


agteeable e he inolinations. This behacippr 
was much nete Hleely to eure zh f f 
his p ptopect, thun by a e dec E 


Pericus decinsh. blos 2H .. ROUPGI,8. ni ; 
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XVI. Page who I. — 2 Md; de 
Noailles of Rllag- Kis ſufſra gs roxke Bnperon 
had ade Ad u Queen to carry ethet theta 
of the King of the 9 
Portugal; weh ds d preof mat he had gtéater 
iffefiniatiohs we the Ffeufe of Lauta, cnc 
bther eiinifterg 002 197 11k n2out) als ar 
He us dhe firſt eng an, ro whom d 
Etvipet6r%s atibefdors Hadi orders d le 
tion made tothe Qn for eſpauiſiag 


bie dh. For de purpoſe Ho had, @! privecs | 


22 £9, 


«cet 


Eviiference with Simo Renard upon Mit be 


Fee ot Charte V. bag enufted We . 


nagement of this affair to hen, brctuũ ve ug 


the other two ambaſſadors, whawere recalled} 


not that he Was diſſativied wich their CCI 
but becauſe he imagined de mifter; of a lets 
diſtinguiſhed rank than the other two, might 
be able to carry on the buſineſs with more 
ſecrecy, and obtain more en N 
i i Queen. . & 01. 197909 

Paget, 
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1553. 


choice of a k 
8 8 


dum moſt averſion Fram the Spal match, 
as the Queen herſelf told Simon Renard, at a 


_ Private audience: ſhe. even went ſo far as to 


a miniſter to Prevend the marriage. He repre» 
. ſented to her the inconvenience, that would 
attend her marriage with a foreign prince, and 


| L 4% 
Puget; who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the diſpoſition. of the Queen, and the 
other miniſters, inſtructed Simon Renard, in 
the meaſures he ſhould purſuę to infure ſucceſs 
in his commiſſion, He told him, it would be 
proper for the Emperor himſelf to write to ſix 
of the principal miniſters, whom he named, 
to engage them to ſollicit the Queen to make 
band - without: en any 


"4 4 


Among, all 8 the Chancellor 


diſcover to him all the reaſons alledged by this 


eſpecially the Emperor's 'fon ; that Charles's 
own ſubjects ſpoke, of his ſon in very. diſre- 
ſpeftful : terms, and looked upon, him as. a 


baughty, imperious prince. When ſhe re- 


peated theſe words, ſhe took ſome pains to aſſure 


Simon Renard, that her opinion of him was 
quite otherwiſe, To this ſhe added, that the 
French ambaſſador did every ne. in his 


# 
a4 * ff 


From 


one. to hinder the match. 


{ 41 1 


From hence it appears that Charles V. by 
means of Simon Renard's ſecret correſpon- 


dence with the Queen, was better informed 


of her real ſentiments, than the moſt confi-- 


dential member of her own council; nor was 
it known to them that Renard had theſe pri- 


vate nocturnal conferences with the Queen, 


which indeed were not frequent; for Princes 


have fo many ſpies about them, that often re- 
peating an experiment would expoſe them to a 
diſcovery: but when ſhe did not find a Con- 


venient opportunity to treat with him perſonal- a | 
ly, ſhe had a ſecret method of conveying Ye 


thoughts by a letter. The following is an 
exa copy of an original, entirely 7 f Mary” g 


own hand writing. 
«SIR, 


- \ | 7 
"SWF - # xt 


« 1 forgot to aſk you A 1 the other 


ec night; which is, if you are well aſſured 


< that there never was any contract of mar- 


riage enter d into between the Prince and 
45 > daughter of Portugal, as Was generally 
ec 


d believed; requiring you, upon your 
te fidelity d conſcience, to tell me the 


« truth; for no other earthly conſideration. 
«. ſhould „while live, induce me to break 


4 the promiſe I gave you, God's grace aſ- 
8 e ſiſting 
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11 40 
«fiſting me. I deſire you likewiſe to give me 
« your advice. in what manner I ſhall open 
« this affair to my council; for I have not 


pet intimiatedit to any ons af them, wiſhing 


« rather they ſhould make the overture to 


< me. 
e Wrote i in haſte, the Eve of All-Saints. 


Four good friend, | 
208 MARY, Queen of England. 7 


+ By this letter it appears, firſt, that ſome 
. had endeavoured to perſuade her that 
the Spaniſh Prince was already affianced to 
the] nfanta of Portugal, by promiſes obligatory, 
which ſhe looked upon as an irrevocable en- 
gagement, and thereby induce her to conclude, - 
- that a marriage with the Prince of Spain muſt 


. conſequently be null. Secondly, that ſhe had 
"promiſed Simon Renard, and the Emperor, 
to eſpouſe Philip unknown to any of her 
" miniſters, except Paget; and perhaps even he 


did not know ſhe had already taken a formal 
and final reſolution upon that head, tho he 
knew the — had made the propoſition 
to her. | 


% 


XVII. In order to communicate this project 
"to the cou ncil, the Pla — between 
: | 4 NG, 


la} . 
Renard and Paget was. adopted. Simon 
Renard delivered the Emperor's letters to the 
ſix principal miniſters, which exhorted them 
warmly to ſollicit the Queen no longer to de- 
fer the choice of a huſband, without mention- 
ing a word of the Spaniſh Prince. They all 
made anſwer, that they returned thanks to his 
Imperial Majeſty for his attention, and that 
they would exert all their influence to engage 
the Queen to make ſuch a choice as ſhould be 
uſeful to the ſtate, and ſuitable to her dignity; 
Theſe letters were delivered by Simon Renard. 
in a full council aſſembled; and in the preſence 
of all the other members. Altho' no mention 
was made of the Prince of Spain, either in the 
Emperor's letters, or by his miniſter, the 
chancellor, the Earl of Arundel, and Paget, 
knew. that Charles had propoſed his ſon to 
Mary for a huſband. This the Queen-notified 


5 them at an audience ſhe. gave Simon Renard | 
in their preſence, but yet withont acquainting 


them with her final determination; ſhe only 
intimated an inclination to conform to the 
Emperor's views in offering his ſon, being 
fully perſuaded this Prince had leſs regard 40 
his own intereſt, than to the advantage of her 


000 her r kingdom, 


G2 81 Thats; Afier 


r 
Aſter this, addreſſing her diſcourſe to 


a hoſtage and pledge, as well for the condi- 
tions of the marriage, as for the virtues and 

good qualities of the Prince of Spain; and 
306, ſhe thought ſhe could not do better 


than to follow the faithful and {alutary : nav | 


- of his Imperial Majeſty. 


XVII. While the Parliament was 8 
bled; to deliberate upon what concerned Re- 
ligion, and the divorce of Henry VIII. with 
Catherine of Arragon, the Queen's mother, 


Paget intimated to Simon Renard „that it was 


requiſite to ſtop, for a time; Cardinal Pole, 
who was coming into England in quality of 


the Pope's Legate, leaſt his preſence ſhould 


ſour the minds of ſuch as were not yet diſpoſed 
do a reconciliation with the holy See. Beſides 
© his being nearly related to Courtenay, he might, 


= perhiopy; oppole the match with Philip. 


Upon this advice, the Emperor diſpatched 


an order to Pole, not to proceed on his journey 


to England, but wait a more favourable op- 
| portunity, . 


Mary herſelf wrote to * that the Engliſh 


nation was ſo much prejudiced againſt the holy | 
| See, that the life of the Pope 8 Legate would, 


ig 


Simon Renard, ſhe ſaid ſhe detained him as 


j 
4 


[ 45 ** 
in the prefent fituation of things, be hardly ſaſs 


in England: That it was a material point 
gained to obtain from the Parliament, a re- 
25 of thoſe ſtatutes paſſed in the reign of 
dward VI. which totally annihilated the 
ancient worſhip, whereby religion, as prac- - 
tiſed at the death of Henry VIII. was re- 
ſtored: That this alteration was not brought 
about without much difficulty, having occa- 
fioned warm debates, and great murmurings: 
That this advantage, however, ought to be 
| confidered as paving the way towards a more 
complete 1 re-union with. the church of Rae. - 
But, as a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, - 
the Parliament made not the leaſt heſitation - 
to acknowledge the validity of her -mothet's 
marriage with Henry VIII. which was a great 
point gained, and tacitly owning the Pope's 
N authority, who had granted a diſpenſation for 
that marriage, and aſterwards confirmed it by 
f his ſentence. This letter i is in the aim. 
collection of Pole's letters, Oe by Car- Bt 
dinal Quirini, | 


XIX. Altho' the Chancellor n not har- 
* the leaſt doubt of the Queen's fixed reſo- 


* to eſpouſe the Prince of Spain, he often 
told 
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told the Emperor's miniſter he would endea- 
vour to perſuade the Queen to make choice of 


a huſband; but would not preſume to point 


out any one in particular; and if ſhe ſhould 


all his opinion, whether a foreigner or an 


Engliſhman would be moſt convenient, he 
ſhould not heſitate to declare his ſentiment in 
favour of the latter, as What would be moſt 


advantageous to the nation, and more ſecure 
for her own perſon: That the people had 


uch an averſion from being governed by a 
foreigner, and eſpecially by a Spaniard, that 


he grould never conſent to. a match with the 
Spaniſh Prince, as that nation had rendered 
itſelf ſo, odious to; every. other, that even the 


Emperor's own ſubjects in Flanders, and elſe 


| Where, could not endure a Spaniard. 


- Belides, this alliance could not fail 8 pro- 


how: perpetual war with France, who would 


never ſaffer the Low Countries, offered by the 
Emperor as a condition of the marriage, to be 


united to England. He added, that in order 
do render it lawful, a diſpenſation from the 


Pope was requiſite; which, if made public, 
vould be conſidered as of no effect in England, 


Where the Pope's authority was not yet owned ; 
| . if ſuch a diſ 5 was kept a ſecret, 


it 


8 


” 


Carl. 


it would be imagined the martiage had been 

folemnized without one, and this might fur- 
niſh occaſion to "IP * e of it in 
b | 


XX. The Quinn i was fo 10 and 1 erden 
in her purſuits, that before all the difficulties 
, attending an affair of this importance could be 
agquſted, ſhe ventured to enter into an engage - 
ment with the Spaniſn Prince, which ſhe 
looked upon as obligatory and irrevocable. 
With this view, in the night of October 30: 
ſhe ordered the Emperor's miniſter to repair to 
her chamber, where the holy ſacrament was 
expoſed, and after having, on her knees, re- 
| peated the Veni Creator, ſhe declared to him, 
that, in the preſence of the living God, ſhe 
gave him her irrevocable promiſe to cſpoule 
the Prince of Spain: 5 
Simon Renard ſent the Emperor an account 
of this nocturnal ceremony, which he certainly 
did not conſider as an affair actually finiſhed, 
knowing well that many other things remained 
do be ſettled, before his ſon could in effe& be 
looked 1 as the Queen of England's huſ- 
| band. 


ft a8] | 
XXI. Let us now examine the miſtakes 
5 anita. by moſt hiſtorians, in treating of 
this marriage, for want of being acquainted 
with the original and authentic - evidences 
which contain the true circumſtances 4 this 
affair. 

They obſerve, that che . merits of 
Courtenay had made ſome impreſſion upon 
« the Queen, and 'he had diſcovered ſome- 
* thing of her favourable diſpoſitions towards 
* him; but that he neglected to make ſuit- 
e able returns to thoſe overtures, and ſeemed 

t more inclined to attach himſelf to the Lady 
« Elizabeth, whoſe youth and talents had 
greater charms with him than the ſovereign 
© power of her ſiſter. This preference was 
« taken notice of by the Queen, and occa- 
« ſioned her to be more reſerved towards 

-« Courtenay, and raiſed her animoſity againſt 

« Elizabeth. In an heretical and illegitimate 
| * ſiſter, ſhe found a happy rival, which 

| « wounded her in the moſt ſenſible part, and 
* cauſed ſo high a degree of reſentment in 
the Queen's breaſt, as evidently expoſed 
Elizabeth to great dangers. 3 
From this account it appears, that Mary did | 
not en off all correſpondence with Courtenay 


but 


tat 


but beca uſe ſhe was jealous, of, the — 
he had given to Elizabeth, and that ſhe per- 


ſecuted, her fiſter, not only as an ohhinate bere- 


lic, but allo for being a triumpbant rival. 


It muſt be acknowledged, Sir, there i is ; n0- . 


thing improbable. in this: a young nobleman, 
handſome and wall, made, makes his appear- 
ance at court, where he finds a Queen of thirty= 
fix years old, who falls violently in love with, 
and offers to ſhare the crown with him; * but 
this Queen bas a ſiſter ſixteen years younger, 
more beautiful, lively, and attractive; ; and he 
becomes enamoured with her. He neglects 
the, ſeducing tenders of the elder, for the 
charms of the younger, and, tranſported with 
love, he freely ſactifices to her the ſplendor of 
2 crown. The Queen, exaſperated at 

treatment, ſets no bounds to her indignation ; 
her neglected love changes into revenge 3. ſhe 
looks upon | her ſiſter only in the light of a 
e , ival, and the young Lord, as a 


ound in the human heart, and ſuch as FH 
pens every day in perſons of leſs illuſtrious 
rank. It is the ſubject of an agrecable ro- 
| H nance, 
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that he had to deal with a woman, who, from | 

à a ſpirit of oontradiction inherent in the ſex, 
are often inclined to embrace whatever they 
are a earneſtly diffuaded from; and 
there» 


. 
tnance, an intrigue ſuitable 0 the theatre; 
ind nothing contrary to nature ol 

But you know, Sir, that an biſtoiian builds 
upon a foundation widely different from that 
of a romance, or dramatic ſtory; probability 
s ſufficient for theſe ſtructures; but the other 
bush to pleaſe by a recital of What is (trac, 
Now, the hiſtorians that attribute the 
n's reſentment towards Courtenay and tlie 
Peck Elizabeth, to a fit of jealouſy, hive 
advanced nothing unlikely, or beyond belief, 
but they have ſtrangely deviated from tHe 
truth, in reckoning as a piece of . 
What Was always a matter 2 ſerious W 
As a roof of this, 


* Z 15 f 


from the King to omit nothing that! "might 
prevent the Queen 8 marriage with the Spaniſh 
Prince, and to engage her to make choite of 
| Courtetiay, who was known to be well affected 
towards the King of France. At the ſame 


time it was recommended to him to conſider, | 


| . 
therefore che yas to conduct himſelf in this 
affair 0. Lee bauen ws wang 

tion. „011 N Dat n $0231 | | 

"Tho. rehended... 
© delicacy. of his: — and executed . 
with all poſſible vigilance. and dexterity, 2 

He eptered into a cloſe but private connec- 
don iin the family and partiſans of Lord Cour- 
tenay, who, knowing how much France in- 
 tereſted. itſelf in his fortune, diſcovered to him 
all that he or his friends could learn of the 


Queen's diſpoſitions towards him. — Cour- 
tengay 


himſelf frequently ſaw the French am- 
baſſador, and readily adopted his advice, upon 
che conduct he ought to obſerve, in order to 

eſpouſe the Queen. 5 


No one was better Aead. If 


cerned. the fortune of this young nobleman 


a very different weight from that of ſuch hiſ- 
torians, Whoſe relations are often founded on 
nothing better than the current reports of their 
own times. M. de Noailles, in his diſpatches, 
is very minute in every particular circumſtance 
relative to this affair, which for a long time 
was the ds un the eren _ « 


his letters. 


501, ; i Pan 


94 6 
— * 


than M. de'Noailles, and his-teſtimony is of 


f 4) 
From the peruſal of Wel. you will obferve, 
that. among the various cauſes he afſigns of 


Courtenay's diſgrace, he does not mention the 


Queen's jealouſy" on account'of the preference FE 


given to Elizabeth Could he be ignorant of 


it, he that was ſo intimate in the family; and 


fo perfectly informed of every ſtep taken to 
bring about the match? And if he knew it, 


would he have neglected to acquaint bis court 


On the contrary," it appears, by his letter of 


Vol. II. 


„ 


infamous women, whoſe TY gave the Queen 


September 25. 1553- that a perſon who had 


ſpoke to the Queen in favour of Courtenay, 


received for anſwer, that his little bay pay | 


and capacity for the management of affairs, 


would always indiſpoſe her to en of him 


for a huſband. | * ng 


Soon after this declaration, M. de Noailles 
had- intelligence, from undoubted authority, 
that the Queen had a bad. opinion of this 


nobleman, having learned that be , guilty of 
much folly: and indiſcretion, a great freguenter 
F common and infamous women, and followed 
other companies, without any regard to that 
decorum and ſedateneſs ſuitable to the exalted 
es, Ration: he aſpired after. i Ml 175 D ent 


Vou muſt allow, Sir, chat, by common and. 


rs 


fuck 


% 


[s] Ws 
ſxch” unfavourable” impreſſions of e 
as well as by that other company” be followed, fo 
ill fuited to the rank he ſought to obtain, can 
never be undetſtood to mean the connections 
he had with the Prineeſs Elizabeth, or that : 
theſe connections, whatever they were, were 
capable of rendering the: -Queen jealous. Nen | 
M. de Noailles obſerves, in his memorial . u. 
of November 9. of the ſame year, that the p. 244 
Queen's marriage with the Prince of Spain 
was an affair reſolved upon, and negotiated 
with much ſecrecy: that Courtenay was 
entirely diſgraced: that his mother, one of the 
Ladies of the Bed- chamber, who, according to 
the cuſtom of that time, lay in the Queens 
apartment, had quiited the Palace, and re- 
fided with her ſon at Pembroke-houſe: and 
that the Queen replied to'one that endeavour- 
ed to perſuade her to matry Courtenay, or 
ſome other Engliſh gentleman; that ſhe? . 
1 would not, on any account, marry Courte- 


e nay, as ſhe could not conſider him, or any 
4 Other Engliſh nobleman, as a ſuitable match, * 

A becauſe they being all her ſubjects «wp | 
« ſervants, ſhe could 85. from their conne r- 

| L tions; acquire/ "Ei ol honovr or reputne' 
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1 44 Y 
„HM. de Noailles had bern acquainted 1 
the private coꝶreſpondence carried on between 
Macy and Charles Vs Or if he had. been in- 
fenmec, that from the very beginging of ber 
reigh, and unknown te all her miniſtets, ſhe ; 
hed made him ſole arbitrator of her choice, he 


would not have given himſelf ©, much trouble : 


„ ie Courtenay: tothe Englich thrne. The 


— 


Vol. II. 
p- 382 


apparent favour this nobleman was ſhewn,. 


nahes Baye the leaſt anxiety 3% 6% as 
his moſt bare een abend Aye. 
aw. een 271 -: It | 

XIII. It is moreover onrtain, that Cit 
| nay-never ſhewed any particular inclination to 
the Frpceſs Elizabeth, till he perceived the, 
Quren had t token. the ballugorb an «ſpouſe the. 
Wick BSinee r ec l bahn 


and friends, finding the Queen was determin/ 
edit; Marey Phillip tried to bring about a 
mch permeen him and Eligabeth. Al- 
Neues M. de, Noailles was very exact in 
poigting ont the faults and irregularities of. 
tem dhe nleguences; whereof he fate · 
aich nat mention; a. ſyllable of tho 
prsfetoce Ses e 18 25 99 5 cauſo 
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| Md Male gbGrees; chat his relations bh 


EET) 


>< the [Quite Salou, nd! las og. 3 


grace, - -2129d ad gidd adds hs bobkeugu ; bing 
' Hiſtotians chereſvie wWouidi have wrote with? 
more pretidon 4 inſtead f Haying dhe Men 5 
difmiſſed Courtemayi when he perbeirad hint 
teten wich ahe charms ff ner filters} they 
had ſaid, that Comterayo did not makesh = 
_ cobtt to AU Pfnteſs Elizabetli, till her 
the Queen Was fxed im her mind to give the 


It is matti of aſtoniſhment, | that the Abbe 
de Vertot, ſo much-celebruted as an lijſtürian 
and who Had uttentively read M. de Noaitles's = 
diſpatches, as appears by the ecact derau⁰ftt, 
given of them in his introduction atithe begin- 
ning of this oollectiop, and by the titles he him 
felf paced anche Head of each letter, ſhoul# 
nevertheleſs adopt the reports of writers'rthative 
to the motives of jealouſy Which hindered! the 
Queen's marriage with Courtenay. His Words 
are He diſcovered theinclination Marythat - 
« for him; and'was indiſcreet enough/tbletthe 
Queen ke that'he-perceived-it, without = 
© making a ſuitable return. The Emperor s am- 


preference to the Prince df Spin. li, 


* baſſador s, who watched bis behavioury fre 


W notice of their obſervations. he 
e 


bf, 


3 5 


1 guck of Courtenay, and her inclingtiod an, 
« pride wounded to the higheſt degree. Hex. 
< ſentiments in his favour began to col, which 
being obſerved by the Chancellor, he availy, 

ned himſelf of the occaſion, and repreſented, 

cento her the conſequences. of an alliance, with 
< ſuch a diſſolute young man. 19111 A 81k 

Fou - will readily. perceive, that the 3 

lor was one who. continued the longeſt and 

with the greateſt-zcal, to ſupport ee "Y 
intereſt; and, ſo far from expoſing his failings 

to his prejudice, he endeavouted to conceal 

them, in ordet to exalt him to the throne. 
The Abbé, adds, that Courtenay completed 
enthe ruin of his hopes by his attachment to 

| ei the Priaceſs Elizabeth, .of whom he Was 

cc; exceſſively enamoured. In ſpite of his pre- 

e tenſions to the crovyn by the proſpect of 

 %/{eſpouling | the Queen, he begando to love 

«Elizabeth with-alb the ardour and ſince- 

*-rity:;of a young man teally in eameſt, ſo 

that cheir connection ſoon became public, 

ru Oburtenay ſacrificed the Queen with all that 

* imprudence Which nothing but a violent 

* pation; could accauiit for, and this Princeſs 

was wrak enough to:feel this preference with 

| ee * of her ation... She 


| Pot; 


1 

0 not be ignorant that the was Meet 

vyears:older than her fſter, and; in other 
biteſpecti, leſd amiable In her perſoh, if any 
defects could be perceived upon a throne. 

«The Qaeen looked up Courtenay's im- 
e ptudent choice as an act of the higheſt in- 
* Juſtice:done to bertelf ; und the ibelinaten 
© ihe chad for this young nobleman was 
Gi changed into an Amplsesble defte of re- 3 
ce venge. She re- aſſumed her original cha- 
* :xaCter; became peeyiſſi and refractory; gave 
4 herſelf up entirely to the councits of the 
% Chancellor; the Earl ef Arundel, arid Paget? 
and they delivered her over to the 'Einpe- 

eiter umbäfhders, with-whom-ſhe-ſecretly | 
c agreed to ſeſpouſe the Prince of Spain, who 
< at chat time appeared to be the moſt ſuit- 
te able party, eſpecially ſince her inclination | 
* for Courtenay was nearly worn off,” - 
-| You ſee, Sir, that the Abbé de Vert6t;-in , 
this account, is quite Contrary to the diſpatches 
of M. de Noailles, then laying before him; 
fince Courtenay had loſt all hopes of eſpouſing 


the Queen when his relations nd friends en- 


; deavoured: to bring about a match between | 


him and the Lady Elizabeth: that the relation 
of this able writer is yet more oppoſite to the 
1 1 | SE truth 


„ 

truth of facts evinced W | 
| correſpondence of Charles V. which he knew 

nothing ef; if he had, would he have faid; 
that the Chancellor, the Karl of Arundel, and 
Paget, had delivered Mary over 40 the Empe- 
rer's: ambaſſadors ; for he would there have 


ſeen, that from the very beginnitg of her 


res migen. oſt; — 


«ata ile dhe Abbe. do; Vertot, are endued 
with a warm and lively imagination, unwari- 
ly embrace remaatic ideas moſt agrerable to 
the generality. of readers, and ſuch as ſave the 
writers the trouble: and attention requiſite to 
an accurate enquiry and Mb e * muy 
| — the n cin. FO 


u. Ki is * * fale, that th prot 
| tions Elizabeth ſuffered under her ſiſter s rei 
ought to be attributed to the Queen's jealouſy, 
conceived againſt her on account of her fi 

rior chat. This is another of thats _ 
tic ideas, which pleaſe the. imagination, _ 


3 
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 roign, ſhe concealed het deſigns from theſe 


) 


| frequontly endeavourcd/t6-ſailefy her fiſter upon 
that article with all poflible diſſimulation. 


1 
The diſpatehes of M. de Noailles, con 
fitmed by thoſo of che imperial ambaſſadors, 
ſo evidently demonſtrate the falſity of this 


Se a judicious reader. will re- 
quire no other proof. Vou yourſelf have juſtll _ 


recharked that the old quarrel between the 
| mothers of Mary and Elizabeth; was deeply 


* rooted in Mary's mind; that the attachment 


Elizabeth had for the refoftned religion, and 


her refuſal to diflembleher ſentiments; render- 
dd her ſtill more odious to the Queen. 


But even theſe were not the real motives of 


2 the perſecutions ſhe underwent; ſhe brought 
them upon heeſelf by her intrigues and cabals, 
which tended to nothing leſs chan to dethrone 


the Queen, and deprive her of the crown. 
Neither was Elizabeth's adherence” to the 
Proteſtant religion fo firm, nor her refuſal-to - 
diſſemble ber ſentiments ſo conſtant, but thatſhe 


She reſiſted; with mueli conſtancy, the firſt 


perſuaſſon of the Queen and her miniſters, 0 5. 138. 

change her opinion, and follow her ſiſter to 
mas (as may be ſeen by M. de Noailles's let- 
ters), iſbmuch as to raiſe faſpicion of her 
_ * the Proteſtants, and 


I 2 by 


| ee } 
= thei means to excite commotions in che 
kingdom, from whence ſhe hoes ſors ads 
| vantage to herſelf. 0123 Sy on. 
But when {he nk. a e reſiſtance: 
might bring her into trouble, ſhe- aſked an 
audience of the Queen, and falling upon her. 
Renard knees, with tears in her eyes, told her that ſhe 
"1553. Clearly ſaw the little affection her Majeſty had 
for her; that ſhe was not conſcious of having 
given her any offence, except upon the article 
of religion, wherein ſhe was excuſable, having 
been educated in that ſhe now profeſſed, and 
had never heard any divine that might teach 
her another. She requeſted the Queen to 
( ſend her ſome books that inculcated a doctrine . 
different to what ſhe had hitherto read in the 
books of Proteſtants, in order to try whether 
the writings compoſed by Catholics might in- 
duce her to alter her ſentiments. She alſo re · 
quired ſome learned man to inſtruct her. 
The Queen, who at that inſtant, _ 
took her ſiſter to be in earneſt, readily granted 
the books, and the divine ſhe aſked for; and 
added freſh marks of that friendſhip the had, 
always ſhewn her, calling her good fifter, and 
leading her by the hand 0 all great aſſemblies, 
Some time after, the Queen ene 


hes fully kiforined" and 8 ed to 
her to bear her company to the maſs celebrat- 
ed on the Nativity of the Virgin. She at firſt 
framed ſome excuſe on account of an indiſpo- 
ſition, and in going ſhe was heard to I | 
on a diſorder in her ſtomach. 
|. Notwithſtanding her joining in this action 
with: ſo ill a grace, the Queen was highly 
pleaſed, and continued to ſhew her much 
kindneſs; and Elizabeth neglected nothing to 
perſuade the Queen that ſhe was a convert. 
She had long ſolicited leave to retire to one 
of her country-houſes, which was granted, and 
| where ſhe ordered, maſs to be ee in 
- Wo her preſence. IR. 
{Ii ſhort, when ſhe wa the ek had ali 
ed. permiſſion of Charles V. to obtain ten hog, vie. | 
ſand marks of filver from the Low Country, to. 1553- 
replace the church utenſils. melted down in 
Edward's reign, ſhe wrote to beg the Emperor: 
would ſend her a croſs, a chalice, and other 
ornaments neceſſary for the celebration of maſs 
in her chapel. ' IL 
Buy this you on Sir, tha Elizabeth. was 
not always ſo firm or ſo obſtinate in refifing. 


to difſemble her en as 2 been e. 
1 Wa | 


XXV. The 


Rees: ———— 


T6 1 
XXV. The Queen was ſoon infortned, ht 


5 e all theſe outward proofs of her 
 eatholiciſm, Elizabeth ſtill continued her ſecret 
intrigues with the new ſeCtaries, in older to 5 


maar a party in the ſtate. . | 
Two of her principal and moſt ecnSdbntal 


domeſtics came one day to Lord Paget, and 


told him, that though they were perfectly ſen» 


fable, of the obligations they lay under to their 


. miſtreſs; and the fidelity due to her, yet their 


duty ae ſubjects to the Queen, was of a nature 


ſuperior to that of being old ſervants to Eliaa- 
beth; and therefore they thought themſelves 
obliged to acquaint bim, that for a month paſt 


the Princeſs Elizabeth had'n never ſpoke to them 


about any of ber affaits, becauſe the Had 
© placed her whole confidence in à preaches 
 . carne from France, Who was called a paſtor . 


af the French church. That ſhe frequently 


admitted this foreigner to private and parti- 
_ cular avdiences; the reaſon whereof they could 


not penetrate; but they. imparted to him this 
intelligence, that if their miſtreſs ſhould de- 


viate from her duty, the e _—_— 


I imputed to them... 


It: was alteady known, that the French 


Hogonot, who had taken refuge in England- | 
l As held 


[ 63 J | 
held frequent meetings, whereiniswas propoſeit 
to provide arms, l aue in a wars ; 
lke condition- ang i e759 54h fin 183 
Upon the zelation of thels't two. domeſtics; 
Paget immediately ſuſpected ihat the preacher 
alluded to, might be a ſecret agent of a party 
forming, of which Elizabeth was the fiſt 


more. 
The Queen 3 e 
Simon: Renard; in anſwer to 3 he 4 2 | 
her that the ought nartowly'to watch her ſiſterꝰ 
behaviour q and that it was ſafer to confine her 
iminediately in the Tower, than to wait the 
effects of her pernicious deſigns ;- odferving, 3 
that the information given by the two domeſ- 
tics was Aufficient grounds to amhorize the 
ſeizing of her perſon.—But de Queen,” e 
x ſuppoſed to Barbour # furious jealouß/ 
againſt her ffter, dd not "approve of this 
advice; and the only meafores purſued in 
 conſequente of this intelligence, was, an order 
Hed for al French refugees w depart the 
| , in twenty four days; but the We 


Fiete with more caution and re ard. | 
"She direcked Paget, and the Eatt of ah 
del, to viſit her ſiſtet, as of their own accord, | 


09. in et terms to open to Her the bak 
2 effects 


Ro 
\ 


\ 


effects. of e evil ente and 
vhat intereſt perſons of her rank chad: in main- 
taining the authority of government; and the 
anquility, of the ſtate. The Queen;'and 
her two miniſters vainly flattered-themſclyes} 
that by. a conxyerſation of this ſort: they ſhould 
at leaſt draw from: her ſome part of bet 
ſecrets ; but ſhe was too crafty and. ſubtle to 
diſcover her real ſentiments > She; ſermtd' to 

| be perfectly convineed of the propricty.ofalt 
the me maxims othey. had ckpatiated: upon ; 
and recommended; but they returned back 
| without learning: any thing mote than what. 
the 80 domeſtics As, to Paget. 59148 
Hud £2479 gongm}ol gh ach 1543 

XXVI. Alte heir ioforniatiogs did not 
N N whence g can | 
$,views 


fopicion were not il MS oak bas. «5 010 be 
In order to be convinced of NES it is, 
ſufficient to peruſe, with ſome; attention, the 
diſpatches of M. de Noailles,..who Mas che 
ſpring and promoter of theſe cabass. 
From them it appears, that the patty of 
Elizabeth and young Courtenay were in gene- 
N e of * and daring perſons, Ir 
. pable 


k 65 ] : 
pable of every £6 aQtion, and determined: to 


E their deſign. * 
They deliberated a among N ie 
the means of aſſaſſinating Lord Paget, whom 
they erroneouſly imagined to be the moſt decp- 
ly concerned in promoting the Queen s mar- 
_riage with the Prince of Spain; for, they fuſs 
pected he had ſold his e, the 8 
for a ſum of money. f 

They had likewiſe defi open the Chan- : 


eellor, who had at firſt ſupported the pretenſions 5 


of Courtenay in oppoſition to Philip; o_ 
had fince altered his mind to pleaſe the Em- 
_peror, : and flatter the Queen's inclinations. 


Advice was brought that an inſurrection 1 vol. l. 
hatching i in the county of Kent, where'it was P "Pe 


| Intended to arm all the ſeditious, who, after 
pillaging the Palace at Greenwich, were to 
murder the Chancellor in his houſe:. 
Thhis miniſter took meaſures for his defence; 
had a guard aſſigned for the protection of his 


reſidence, and when he went d et put. 0 on 


a coat of mail under hs habit, 


XX x. 'Covitanay! 8 friends: were ** 4 


— — the 3 other to "I 


Vol. II. 


8 P. 254 
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kim herſelf, or permit bim to eſpouſe her "I 
they formed the deſign of conveying Elizabeth 
into Devonſhire and Cornwall, in order to re- 
moye her out of the Queen's reach and power. 

The principal Lords of the party told the 


French ambaſſador they were determined to 
arm the people, to obtain' Courtenays mar- 


riage either with the Queen or her fiſter;” which 


clearly proves that Courtenay was not o vio- - 


lently attached to Elizabeth, but that he was 


ſtill more 'defirous of an alliance with the 
5 Queen. | 4 1 ; Roh N . 


Elizabeth was undocbtedy acquainted with 


theſe different projects; and it depended only 


upon Lord Courtenay to eſpouſe her, as ap- 


pears by the defire ſhe expreſſed of being out of 
. ward/hip.—M. de Noailles declares that ſhe 
was diſpoſed to follow him into Devonſhire 
and Cornwall; and if the people could be per- 


ſuaded to arm in their behalf, this Princeſs 


and Courtenay would have a good 2 4 the 
con. 


It was not Adis ths rival of Hey "FRY 


but rather the rival of her power, that Mary 
| perſecuted i in the perſon of Elizabeth. — 

If ſhe was ſuſceptible of a ſentiment of jea- 
ooh, at _— a ail younger and more 
amiable : 


> 
= 


"* 67. 4 5 
amiable than, herſelf, this was not the real 
motive of her behaviour. towards this ſiſter.— 
She. conſtantly treated her as a friend, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of her charms, till 
ſuch time as Elizabeth became a party in con- 
ſpirations, which rendered her, culpable. — 
It may even be aſſerted, that the Queen waited 
too long before. ſhe put it out of her power to 


do miſchief, and that ſhe would have acted | 
with more.diſcretion, if ſhe had ſeized her per- 
ſon, according to Simon Renard's advice, than 


to uſe ſo much indulgence towards her; which 


ſhews that if ſhe was jealous, ſhe knew how. 
to ſubdue. that ſentiment, when ſhe bad it in 
her Py to demi e $ fate. | 
XXVII. ji: impatient * the might 
be to accompliſh her marriage with the Prince 
of Spain, it muſt neceſſarily be deferred till the 
articles were agreed upon, which unavoidably 


' muſt require much time to regulate and ad- 


The Emperor. readily conſented ta all the 
dene England could deſire for its own ad- 
vantage; and the Chancellor, finding he could 
no longer prevent the match, entered heartily 


* the ſcheme, and was the moſt forward to 
8 K 2 ap- 


6) 


eee and preſs ng nw ee to give 
their conſent. ' + 

The Bailey 8 wrote to ts W 

| that the-Chancellor was brought over, and had 

now only one difficulty, in which it was eaſy 

to ſatisfy him; and this was, his apprehenſion 

that the Prince: his ſon. might be inclined to 

carry the Queen into Spain. To this he adds, 

that the Queen gave him to underſtand, that 

ba had found the ſecret to make her in love 

wich the Spaniſh Prince, by the many hand · 

ſome things he had reported in his favour. 

hut before this marriage could take effect, 

it was neceſſary to obtain the conſent of par- 

| #Hament; which was: apprehended to be the 

1 meſt difficult part of the buſineſs. This 

numerous aſſembly made none at all to ac- 

knowledge the nullity of the divorce between 

Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragon, in 

ofder to reſtore Marys legitimacy, but ex- 

preſſed much averſion from the match with 

the Spaniſh Prince. The Houſe of Lords did 


nat 2 _ it, but affected to — : 
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- The Queen; under the pretence of a real or yet. u. 


feigned indiſpoſition, put off the receiving this f. *5% 


addreſs for ſeveral days ; and when ſhe knew 

the promoters of it were abſent from London, 

ſhe ſent for the Commons, when leaſt expect - 

ed, and told them, that ſne held her crown Wil. 

of God, and hoped be would direct her 

conduct in an affair of ſuch importance as. 

<< her marriage: that ſhe. was not yet deter- 

*« mined about the matter; but as they had 

tt in their addreſs obſerved that ſuch a meaſure: 

t was neceſſary for the benefit of the ſtate, 

e ſhe would conſider, and endearour to 

“ make as prudent a choice as they themſelves 

* could propoſe, ſhe. being more immediate · 

ly intereſted in it than any other,” FL in 
The anſwer is thus given by M. de Noaillest 

to which he adds, that it was not ſatisfactory 

to the Commons, as it was neither ſufficiently: 

explicit, nor afforded any aſſurance upon the 

abject of their addreſs ; which was to prevent 

the Queen own an ane with a * 

Prince. _ | 

Simon Renard,/in his letter to the Emperor, | 


a her ſpeak a more haughty language; 
and his teſtimony ſeems the moſt to be de- 


om on, as the * delivered 1 the 


„ „ —— —— — Ea, 
& 4 f 
r : . 


NM 
ne on dk occaſions were e concerted Wer 
. ' 
He ſays, that the esd being come, 
the Queen, inſtead of the ancient cuſtom of de- 
claring her mind by the Chancellor, ſpoke - 
herſelf, and faid, „that with regard to the 


Ut" geſt article of their addrefs, beſeeching her 
E 4 to marry, in order to raiſe ſucceſſors to the 


«crown, ſhe thanked them ſor their zeal, and 
that ſhe was much diſpoſed to' follow'their 
« advice : ' but © as to the ſecond, - which 
« laid a conſtraint upon the choice of a 


« " huſband, ſhe thought it altogether ſtrange, * 
* and contrary to practice; that parliaments | 


4 had not been accuſtomed to uſe ſuch lan- 


guage to Engliſh Kings; that it was neither 
« decent nor proper for them to meddle in an 


affair that depended entirely upon her plea-- 


* ſure; that ſhe alone had a power to make 
« Choice of a huſband ſuitable to her Jjnclina- 
e tions, and for the welfare of the ſtate, i in 


„ which no other ME. had a right to in- 


car terpoſg. . 
- To this he adds, that all the Lords then 
preſent applauded the anſwer,” * 


The Earl of Arundel, in a jocular manner, 


9 the Chancellor he had ETA, ny loft his 
__ office, 


— 


- 


| c . 
office, as the Quern had taken 1 upon bg | 
thereby intimating to him, that if he — # 
vercd in oppoſing, the match, as he had. bither- 
to done, he was in d being deprines 0 | 
ain. e e ebas. 

This is what the 3 herſelf related 1 
Lieutenant D Amont; when ſhe told him, 
| ſhe was perſuaded this addreſs. was, contrived 
and promoted hy the Chancellor; but that he 
might do his utmoſt, for that all his art, and 
cunning ſhould not induce her to alter her 
ſentiments: but that care however ſhould be 
taken to draw. up che articles of the contract 
in ſuch a manner as to remove every poſſible 
objection that could eee . the . 
er 2 n Nee ie 


XXIX. The hk had JE cnt to Renard, 


give private audiences to the Emperor's ambaſ- Per 
ſador, but now ſhe reſolved to act more 
ly. She ſent for this miniſter at three „ | 


in the afternoon, and told him, that for f the | 15 
futute ſhe intended to treat with him in a 1 


- public manner: that this was the advice of her 
council, as ſhe confidered the match finally 
ſettled. and agreed upon. ee 

Then it was that the Emperor Chatles V. 


ſent a ſolemn cinball into 2 to fign the 
JJ articles 


1 


Vol. III. 
p- 13. 
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articles of the marriage, This embaſſy was 
compoſed of four Lords, diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth and employments. The Comte D'Eg- 


mont, the Comte de Lalaing, Le Seigneur de 
Courrieres, and the Sieur de Nigry, Chancellor 


of the Order of the Golden Fleece. They 


et out from Calais on the 29th of December, 
at four o clock in the morning, accompanied 


by above a hundred gentlemen, under the 


convoy of two ſhips of war ſent by the Queen, 
They arrived at London the ad of January 


1354: and on entering the city were met by 
nnen | 
Courtenays | == 

| Lieutenant D Amont — to ee 
ror, that the inhabitants ſhewed much res 


Joicing on their arrival; but M. de Noailles 
obſerves in his. diſpatches, that the people 
& expreſſed ſo little ſatis faction, that it evident- 


« I; appeared the occaſion of their coming ins 
* to England was not at all agreeable to the 


| * nation, as theſe ambaſſadors bad frequent 


* opportunities: 'of obſerving.” g. ho 
_ I muſt here give the preference to the 


i French ambaſſador s account; and tho' it is 


true that both of them fought to cajole and 


| fatter theit La maſters, yet if Licute- 0 


80 nan 
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Wn 3 Wm 1 

daht Dy Ang! wis better informed of what 
paſſed in the/Queen's Cabinet; M. de Noailles 
had the advantage of him of learning the dif- 
pofitiotr of the people from thoſe who under- \ 
hand endeavoured fo foment ther. 
eig. 107: e au d cad M iy.” 
"XXX; Tdeſe four; anibalſadors kad a public 
| Nidience of the Queen ſoomaftee their atrival- 
And when they had in form demanded ber in 
triatridge for -the Prince of Spainy-the;/ after - 
erquiring about the Emperor's: health; faid; | 

that it was net proper for a woman either 


end mention, or treat upon the ſubject of het 


o marriage; and therefore ſhe had com- 
c miſſtoned her council to diſcuſs that point, 
© and by the conditions to aſcertaiꝶ the rights | 
4 td advantages of her kingdom, which Ihe 
« ſhould" «ways conſider as her firſt huſ- 
band, — chewing the ring which the 
Biſtop of Wincheſter had put upon her finger 
the day of her coronation. - ii 5 5 
The next day the four ambaſſadors . a 
colfilente/ with the" miniſters; and on the 
day ef Epiptiany they'had-the honour to dine 
with che Queen, On the rath of January, 
the traty was en. foaled,- and delivered on 
ock gckes. 


71 . 4 1 nnen 9. 1 0! . 


; bid | L XXXI. Hi- 


„„ 76 1 
Jen. 31, XXI. Hitherto evety thing ſcemed to bs 
. quiet» in England. Simon Renard advertiſed 

_ the: Emperor, that the Princes coming ſoon 
Vas of the utmoſt importance, becauſe: the 
. Queen, not. to act in oppoſition to the canons | 
of the Roman church, would not marry in 
Lent; and» if he could poſſibly come before 
| that period, the martiage would be. accom- 

pliſhed without any difficulty: that the arrival 
of his Imperial Majeſty's. ambaſſadors had 

been highly pleaſing to the nobility and people: 

that the whole council was ynanimous in the 

|  bufineG:-and that the Controller had lately as 
ſured him, that ſuch proper meaſures had been 

taken as would ſecure the completion of the 

; affair; without any diſorder Or tumult. 85 

But ſueh. a tempeſt was ſoon after raiſed, i in 

© oppolition | to this match, as convinced the 
5 3 ambaſſadors, and the Queen's mini- 
| that they were much ae in their 

— PS: e eee RL $9.2 - 
5 a Sockel . p 05 FR AY, 

i XXXII. eee Pg any that 4 
| ee Peter Carew, whom M. 
de Noailles and Simond Renard conſtantly 
called. Pietre Curg (though no reaſon, appears 
* by they givet this name an Italian termination) 


| . * * y 
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t » 1 
had badet together in er Exeter 
Eight er ten gentlettien," with a large body _ 
people, and propoſed te them 10 fign a letter 
he had prepared: to he preſented to the Queen; 
This letter informed her Majeſty that they 
would not permit the Spaniſh Printe and his 
attendants to land in the Weſt,: as! they well 
knee his boming into England was with a 
deſignito'live at diſereiion/ to wb late the ho- 
nut of their wires and daughters; and oppreſs. = 
un people; and that every Engliſbman inthe - 
county were determined; to ſherifice! their lives: 
_ Honer than ſubmit to ſuch an odious power.) 
bis news alarmedthe Queen and her mini- 
fairs! ſome tioops were haſtened thitherz and 
as Mr. Carew had not concerted proper mea- 
ſures, he was taken priſoner ;*bat he found 
means to eſcape into France, where he met 
wich an aſylum. But the flightof this rebel 
did not reſtote that tranquikty the miniſters 
expected; for they ſoon after had intelligence 
"th at the ſpirit of revolt and {edition was ſpread 
C Achoſt every touttty, unc tat another 
Seulleman, Sit Thomas What, Was alſerti- | 
n arty in Kefſt. 
IH Be of Not fol was left hither TY | 
* 0 Telze him, And put to the ſword. 
L 42 pi He 2 03 we) * "every 
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em one rh phrase in voce for bjg1laſenge, 
But Myatt had taken more; precaution Nn 
Carew; he underſtaod War, and had da: a 
Utzle gies Saeed aber en m o fis _ 
thouſand men. x Doctrine ei. 
Whes the Duke of Natfolk.came.intd Kent 4 
be found that Wyate had ſeized upon the city 
of Rocheſter, and whs chan in full march tor 
Wards London, and had with bimoſfiutz or 
vol. m. eighty, pieces of cannti, taken out if five Jorge 
mes ofe mat the Ob hail ordered tobe got 
5 ready to: ment the Spaniſh Prince :: theſerem- 
nmnaaon were delivered up:to him by Vice Ad mi 
Winter The Duke af Norfolk, nt Hau- 
il „ ing bange ſuſlicientito- ail: 1  the-robely w 
8 tone $002 Due 19389 iM en 
Fs | cu Wyatt continued; hie marc. to, London = 
without maeeting-with'any pbtacle, and in-his 
Paſſage wol a fortified caſtle, which was given 
A he . e eee 57 '100-- bit 


TH. 1 * 41706 
IS Ii 7 .; The ee of thi 1 . 
=: pany diſconcer 1 - migif 0. f hat they 


| l 8 be not what — wer to purſi fue, nor what 15 „ 
| advice Was proper to ſer to to the e Queen, ani g's 
| yu was within three, miles of 


beer F ſuf ent hs e | 
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That FAO of;.th «Comte. D'Bgyont Four nb. 1 


Feb. 9. 
155k 


rec not leſs'than:; what 
thei; Queens niniſters. were under, Wholad- 
widithenn;to. ger off. as faſt as poſſible to 
Bruſſels, not to expoſe their, public character 
to the inſult of a mob, inaſmuch as their pre- 
cence) aol 6aly {erve; to Exaſprrate tet the 
Mone. /  baohgal 007 ngpormoure ad eit 
They wauld not go wiibout taking leave: df 
4he-Queer,:: who-appeated m them mare fim 
add: agurageeys.' than - hay» minifters; They 
told her, the if the deſired hem to remain in 

London, the were ready to ſacrißce . | 
in her ſeryiea : but aſhe ſald it; ſcemed on 
prodent / for them "toy retire; and. Oniy. 

they would; recommend her to 2 5 
Majeſty. She allo. ordated a prteſent oft 
gf gilt table late to each, hieb they refuſed 
on account of the ſituatiom of affairs, When the 
Queen had ſo many chpenres td defray for. her 

on ſecurity er c daidw Ai ess 

ib Their departure was ſa.prodipitate, that their 
| horſes, and, part of: their; baggage.) were deft 
„behind. t ef [up o node od or MHH t 
aH. de Nosilles takes notice, that the grotle- N 
man of cheic reti aue were inſulted, beate ν 

oy n 3 wibaq 5 
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in ttie beginning of che night. as the tidd w 
| Belag out. ated 7094! Noyes 033 208 210 © und 8 
DIPS 28 ORE, ee & 36 Kate oh _ 


: ther! that His:40urs ambaſſadors had Been 


In 'H RE 
why inet with' belle tbets 
chants veſſels, mounted with ſome guns, ready 
tos ſail for Antwerp; wherein they embarked 


1 = 
340 


> 0.9.06/08 The:Emperor Had alteady ſent 
his ſon's procuration into England, When he 


-obliged-to abe it. Tie dhe gsi a leut to be 


widte 10 the Lieutenant D' Awont, te make 


atnong themſelves they accuſed one anether of 


no uſe of that procuration till further orders. 
*rbe Queen's" miniſters, terrified/at Wyatt's 
apptosch, and the vilible- - diſpoſition of the 


people, began to intimate in public, that they 
an noe cater igr even eonſtmed ta the 


| Queen's marriage Wirk a foreign Prince, but, |. 


on the contrary, had always oppoſed- it: but 


Having, by their indiſcretion, occaſioned the 


calamities with which they were ma 


Their quarrels;'and mutual reproach 
not Bad out a remedy. Some crate 
ne 


to be taken to quell the inſurrectien, 


| 45d ſupport the Queen-upon the throne; and 


«0 
Þ. 


towards this end every one propoſed a different 
N. In * after long debate, it was 
8 5 | e reſolved 


% * 


„„ J 
reſalved to treat with Wyatt, who! was heady | 
in poſſeſſion of one of the ſuburbs. , 
The Maſter of the Horſe weld. to this 
rebel, and repreſented to him the enormity 
of his crime, and the dangers to which he had 
expoſed himſeif. M. de Noailles -pretends 
chat he was promiſed the Queen ſhould never 
marry the Spanich Prince, that a complete and 
general amneſty ſhould be proglaimed for. him 
and all his followers, if he would Jay down his 
arms, and diſmiſs: his troops. To which he 


anſwered, that he would not accept of any pro- 


poſition till the Queen had previouſly eſpouſed 
ſome Engliſhman ; that ſhe ſhould deliver into 
bis hands four of her priacipal miniſters he 
ſhould name; and that he ſhould; be e 
9 of the Tower of London. 
Tphis anſwer: being reported to e 

ey adviſed the Queen: to go herſelf to the 
Gulld- Hall, convoke a general aſſembly, and 
deſire the aſſiſtance of the people. dhe. did Bis 
| not heſitate to follow this advice, and the next 
day, at two o clock, ſhe went thither, attend - 
ed by her guard. and a great ae lords and 
n 5 


. * 2 ID 


M. de Noalles, 1 faw bras the: paſſed Vol. UI. 


; cog. ook: ae oh the as a to * 
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_ ©*3thatwith infinite concern ſhe 
e deontent of her people: that ſhe could not 


rr * 
\ 
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— had tought of it a I 


6 At Abe 


. Calfed on purpoſe to conſult wat was beſt 


t than to corypel her to marry one of her-own 
760 fubjecks, "ſince he had declared; thet beſides | 


* » — 
7 


— — 


I 80 . | 
overwhelmed dith “oer And under an in- 
ex preſſible conſternation. 10 e ene GY 
«Hein arrived ur ide Lord Maybf s ban, 
whete the mesting was appointed, ſhe Ee, 
perceived tle 


imagine ber marriage with the Spain 
prince ought to excite ſuch a tumult: that 
<' ſhe was very indifferent about a huſband, 


Ws fo rin © but: War Ge dat 
rty tb ſtop ĩt entirely; if it was found 
«contrary to the welfare of her kingdom; and | 
ec the real intereſt of her people: that r:this 
« would do cn without the advice-and 
u Conſent" of parliament, 'which | ſhould" be 


to be done: that Wyatt 3 


this article, he had requited the Tower to 
beide put into his hands, with ſout of dle chief 


„ Lords of her council, and even the Queen's | 
. * { «perſon: chat if he was once: maſter» of the 


"ow e NE oa. 
E Ldren, 


4 


1 % 5 
1 dten, would be given up to the avarice and 
tc brutality of his ſoldiers ; that the preſent 
e exigency concetned their own defence 
ie © againſt a rebel that wanted to tyrannize over : 5 
e them; and who, if they would take arms. 
t and reſiſt; ſhe was s determined to Jive and. 
die with them.” © 

| She delivered this hatangue with ſo 5 "jy 
force and majeſty, that the, whole aſſembly. 
cried out, Wyatt was a traitor, and that i it was 
necefſiry to fight till death in the' Queen' 85 
ſervice.— Several flung up their caps as a mark 
of their zeal and good intentions; and in a 
ſhort time Mary had a conſiderable . at her 
R 2% EL Fo range 
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XXXV. Duiing this arifacitan, Watt was 
in poſſeſſion of one of the ſuburbs, - where he 
continued too long; in hopes the citizens would 


declare in his favour, and ſet open the gates. AAP} 
When he was informed of what had paſſed at Feb. 8. 


Guild-hall, that he was proſcribed, and a me 
price ſet upon his head, he removed to the 
neighbourhood of St: James's, where the Eatl ; 
of Pembroke, and Lord Clinten, who com- 
mandy the 8 8 _ were 3 


5 
I.hhe miniſters were ſo thunder- ſtruck at this 
bold attempt, chat they ordered the Queen to 
be awaked at two o'clock in the morning, and 
adviſed her to get up immediately, take a boar, 
and make her eſcape, in order to her perſonal 
ſecurity. - She ſent direQtly for the Emperor's 
"miniſter, to take his opinion-upon tlie propoſi- 
tion. He told her, that. if ſhe retired, all was 
BY Juoṽſt, and adviſed her by all means to continue 
3 „ eee eee, e ih cr 
| Tue Queen; who was not eaſily rebviied, 
2 told ber miniſters ſhe would wait the event, 
and that there was nothing to apprehend, if 
the Earl of Pembroke and Lord Clinton per- 
formed their duty. She informed them of the 
advice given by her council; but they joined 
In the opinion of the Lieutenant. D'Amont, 
= _ - -andaffared her ſhe might depend wpoanheir 
 —  'fideliy, and that they had great expectati 
ok beating the enemy. Their army — 
> upwards of ten thouſand men; and Wyatt, 
not imagining them ſo numerous, reſolved to 
attack them; but was entirely defeated: all 
| dais offficers were either killed or taken priſonets, 
| and the troops that remained alive and at liber- 
9, run away and diſperſed. eee 
„ was taken, and ſent to the Tower. 
9 Ae. XXXVI, The 
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. XXXVL The Queen's arms were equally 
Gceclaful in different counties, where ſeyen 
commanders were ſent to head her troops, 1 
attack eee tender I ee 
1 Ee 
The -Dube os S ith lope dne g 
of. his party, aſſembled a body. of troops: ta - 
ſpport the rebellion ; he was encouttered/by 
the Earl of- Huntington, who had declared for 
the Queen; and in this engagement he total. 
Fan * cn, e 8 
This Dake fied away with his two-brothers . 
and finding himſelf purſued, took ſhelter in a 
hollow tree, where he was diſcovered by the 
continual barking of a dog upon the ſpot. One 
el his brothers was alſo taken under a cock of 
wann rr 
kinkkde 3 and among bem e Thomas, - 
' ſecond- ſon to the Duke of Suffolk 3 and one 
| Mr.-Crofts, «ho nn en to. Me, | 
| Cs... "ek WH 
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XXXVI. The Qu aig 6 ſubdued a for? 


py " 1 
the” moſt guilty.” Lady Jane Grey, whole 
de had been ſpared contrary to the advice of 
Charles V. vas ſacrificed to the neceſſity of 

depriving the rebels and enemies to the 
government of an idol they wiſhed to ſee upon 
the throne, een was W 
5 —_ .. £484; 
The Duke of Suftlk himſelf HEN 
ha laid open the ſecrets of the conſpiracy: he 
wrote his confeſſion, ſent it to the Queen, and 
imploted ber pardon; and declared that the 
intention of the conſpirators. was nothing = 
| than to place Elizabeth upon the-throne. // 
Wyatt, withoutany-interrogation, or being | 
pit to the rack, accuſed Courtenay, and —w 12 
others, of being concerned in the plot. 
Care was taken to intercept the Freeb 5 1 
 baſſador's letters, which were deciphered,.and - ä 
confirmed all the ſuſpicions entertained againſt 
Elizabeth and Courtenay; and by theſe letters, 
now printed, it is clearly ſeen that thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions were not ill founded. Courtenay was 
ſeiaed at the Earl 4K ae 0426p 
1 1 the Tower. 10 
Renard. Elizabeth was at this Hd indifooled 4 
= zh ber oountiy reſidence, whither phyſicians were 
5 you BY ORs into e of ber 1 
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accompanied by two Lords, wh had- AN 
to bring her away by force, if the phyſicians 
judged her in a condition to be removed. 


She arrived at London on the 23d of February, 
in an open litter, in order to ſnew herſelf to 
the people, and affected a whitedeol inen 
of her innocence. 211 1 Gb B88 
dhe was obſerveũ to look ee but aſ 
ſumed a bold and baughty air, the better ta 
conceal her grief and anxiety. 320979 -vicirer; | 
:$he-defired:| to be admitted to deres 
but Mary ordered her to be told, that ſhe 
would not ſee her til n could: juſtify _ | 
— o enen 3% SJ Mt; WI. SEE £. 
_— the mean time he was confined to . 
e. under the guard of two gentlemen, 
„ 0 en woah ws pert agg" and.” 3 


* XXXVILL The Exintias aho bad a an ex- 
Warmen ſent him of what was. tranſacted in % 
England, finding the Queen had recovered her. 

authority, thought it prudent to put the finiſh. 
ing ſtroke to this marriage. Ile commiſſioned 
he Comte ane to nen Princeſs 
iat 1 „ Sik df Rk int e N | 
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1% 1 
with the ritification of the articles, his _s; . 
: procuration, and to eſpouſe her in his name; ' 
At the ſame time he had directions to ac 
to put to death all that were guilty, eſpecially; 
the heads of the conſpiracy, without ſpating 
even Courtenay or Elizabeth, if ſuſſicient proof 
could be found againſt them. Aud if the evi- 
dence of their being concerned in it was not 
poſitive enough to affect their lives agrecable. 
to the Law, the ſhould, under ſome pretence 
or other, coritrive to ſend the Princeſs to | 
Court at Bruſſels, in order to remove het to 
a diſtance from England. That as a diſcovery. — 
had been made of the miiſchicvous practice *: 
the French ambaſſador; it would be pru de 4 
eicher to ſend him back into France, or 9 ®: 

| tain bim under a guard, till the Kin 

maſter ſhould recall him. In the mean ti 
that monarch ſhould be acquainted, that tf 


1 
| A * 
* — q A * 
. 
* 


* | 


8. 


lau of nations ſufficiently authorized amt 


nigorous proceedings againſt a miniſter that 
had forfeited the priyileges annexed to his cha- i 
racter, by the troubles and commotions he had 
fomented in the ſtate; but that, out of reſpect 
to bis Moſt Chriſtian 'Majcfty, they had pro- 
geeded no p nnber than to event the bad con- 
ö ſequences 


[ &7 $ 
ſequences of his 8 that if. his 
Majeſty ſhould think proper to ſend another 
ambaſſador in his room, he was earneſtly re- 
queſted to make choice of a man endued win 
* and of a toſs HOES er 


e 


dee, ta: 40 in le manner towards * 
Venetian ambaſſador, who had been cloſely 
connected with M. de:Noailles in all their 
ſchemes ta defeat the much with the Prince 
of Spain. But the apprehenſion that ſuch. 7 2 
| ſpirited behaviour might engage the nation in 
a war with France, which they choſe to avoid, 
| obliged; the Queen and her council to difſem; 
Ale der Gilg of Le two. ambuiladors, and 


* as he hal * * 1 of © 
articles, and eſpouſed the Queen as Pry 8 for 
the Spaniſh Prince, to ſet out for Spain, and 
Preſa the Princes departure for England; "with 
this advice, tocarry with him only ſuch diſcreet 
and prudent perſons as would conform to the 
mn, bd manners % the WY gation. 
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. 
XXXIX. When the Comte.,D'Egmont. 
breived at London, the. Queen ſent the Lord 
High Admiral; and the Earl of Pembroke, to 
compliment him on her part; and the nexkt 
day, at three d clock; he had his firſt audience 
TOs of her Majeſty, in the eee, of all her and 
85 tuſters. Mc 
He preſented che Em perot* 5 letter; with the 
tatifications, and the Prince' s procuration; at 
the ſame time beſeething the Queen. would; be 
pleaſed; on her patt; to confirm, the articles 
: . on between them. 
Mary, in anſwer, faid;. that the. moſt 
| humbly thanked His Imperial Majeſty for the 
continuance of his great affection, and the hon- 
our conferred upon her; and added, that the 
alliance in queſtion was ſo. honoutable and aq 
vantageous to her kingdom, that the was wy * 
teſolved to ratify all ſhe had promiſed; and had 
March 4. directed her miniſters to regulate and ſetiſe. 
35% with him all the forms requiſite for the accom 
| : pliſhment of het engagements. - eiu 
After this audience, the Comte DEgmom 
Wübärewi into the Council chamber n 
the Queen's miniſters. 004 26k a 
He was accompanied by the Lientenant 
8 D oct. who e to them how ne- 
2 ___ cefluy” 


r 

ceſſary it was to provide amplo ſecutity of this. 
Prince, who was on the point of dee * 

dis perſon into their hands. 


The Comte had a ſecond lachen r 


Queen, at Which he communicated to her oF IL 
the Emperor's advice in relation to the conduct p. 142, 
ſhe ought to obſerve towards the conſpirators, 
whoſe trials were then carrying on; particularly 
with regard to Courtenay and the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, who were confined in the Tower. 

He alſo mentioned the affair of the French, 
and Venetian ambaſſadors, purſuant to the 


to diſcover the truth of what concerned 'Cour- 
tenay and the Lady Elizabeth: That the for- 
met, by the evidence of ſeveral other priſoners, | 
had already been convicted of being privy to, 
and abetting, the rebellion; that he had carried 
vn a' ſecret "correſpondence with Peter Carew, 
by means of a cypher cut on a guitar, about 
his marriage with Elizabeth? that the Princeſs 
- was that day to be examined by the Chancellor, 
the Earl of Arundel, and Paget, and from her 
anſwers they ſhould ſee what was proper to be 
done That Lord Ruſſel's ſon, who was a 


priſoner in his father's houſe, had already de- 
en e _ *.clared, - 


Emperor's inſtructions. She told him that IR 


and her council were uſing all poſſible diligence 1% 


„ 
* 
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dlared, that during the rebellion he had nk 
ed letters from Wyatt, directed to the Lady 
Elizabeth; which he conveyed: to her: That 
the other priſoners ſhould certainly be con- 
demned and executed before ſhe quitted Lon- 
| «don, to keep her Eaſter at Windſor, and hold 
a parliament at Oxford: That, in ſhort,” be- 
fore her departure from London, ſhe would 
leave ſufficient directions to guard the priſon- 
ers, and provide for the ſecurity of the City. 
Re. aſſuming the ſubject of her marriage, 
ſhe added, that her word was already given to 
marry the Prince of Spain, which ſhe. looked 
upon as irrevocable, being declared before the 
holy ſacrament, and in the preſence of M. 
D'Amont ; that if any further ſtipulations were 
yet neceſſary to confirm what had been hither · 
to done; ſhe was willing and ready to perform 
it ; and that ſhe hoped, by the help of God 
and her Council, to provide ample ſeeurity for 
the Prince of Spain, whaſe perſon was infi- 


nitely dear and precious to her; and that at his 


arrival in England, he would find ſuch a diſ- 


peſition in · the people to receive him, n 
: * him entire ſatis faction. 2 ne 


Two days after, the high. Ae en e 
| badet ꝗ— 
4 5 „ 
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Mont, and the Bailey D Amont, to 4 rœom 
where the holy ſacrament was expoſed, where 
they found the Queen with her Coubcil.- 80 


ſoon as they arrived, the Queen kneeled down 
and faid, She took God for a witneſs that her 
vonſent to marry” the Prince of Spain did not 
proceed from any motive of 'concupiſrencs; - 
carnal afection, but: ſolely for the honour and 
| benefit of her kingdom, and the poses all 
tranquility of her ſubjects; and that this mar- 
riage ſhould never hinder her from invioſably 
umme * nr 
atio. i r 
She pronounced this Aiſcourlo with! 0 nyt 
grace and dignity, that the" aſſembly m_ 
moved ſo as even to ſhed tears. bebe 
be exchange of the ratifications;' n 
uſual oaths on theſe occaſions, were taken on 
both ſides; aſter which the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter received what was, at that time, called 
the wards of gift, which were intelligibly pro- 
nqunced dy the Comte D'Egmont and the 
Queen, to whom the Comte preſented a ring 
of great value, ſent by et aan — * 
daughter - in-la . 
After this ceretnony was over, the PA 


1 44 9 
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again kneeled down, and requeſted: all — 5 


A R o 


Renard. 


advantageous to her people. 


U 42 i 

to join with her in their ſupplioations to God. 
that he would be pleaſed to give her grace 
faithfully: to perform all the promiſes ſne had 
made, and to render her marriage happy and 


v4. ATT Atl! 4 þ6; Y F e 


The Qomte D Egmont having executed the 
commiſſion entruſted i him by the Prince's 
Howe 19 cn out immediately for — 2 

order * W Philip into oo: 0 


XI. The Was al the; dads: was 


. 1. carried on with great vigor. Wyatt was con- 


o 


but Wyatt's accuſation was gorrobor: 
many circumſtances, and ſo many — 
f 8 ant his mmm 


fronted with Courtenay. and maintained that 


he was concerned in the rebellion: That * 
Ty viewy to 1 


was undertaken in His behalf, with 
ſupport his deſign of eſpouſing the Lady Blizas 
beth, and with her to get poſſeſſion of the 

throng: adding, that he — orf enn 
a greater traitot than himſelf . oY 
Courtenay. conſtantly denied de charge 3 | 


1 r | 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, though ſhe:had: taken 


Spor ee to As her 1 nene 


„ 


1 999] 
But how deſirous ſoever the miniſters might 


bes to find proofs ſufficient to condemn them 
to death, they both eſcaped the Puniſhtzont | 
they deſerved ; becauſe; the: Law enacted in 
the laſt parliament did not inflick;the.;pains.of 
death upon ſuch as were merely priry to, and 
approved of the treaſon; but only upon thaſr 
vo were active in carryiꝑg the crime into ex- 
ecution, either by taking up arms, or directly 
and perſonally aſſiſting thoſe that had: all 
others were, according to this law, to be 
puniſhed in a leſs rigorous manner. And as 
neither Courtenay nor Elizabeth had appeared 
in any ſhape to have joined the rebels, they 
could not be included: 1 the. e and 
intention of the act. 23 E Ht 
The firſt had . eee 
en s perſon, and had even ſerved in her 
army at the engagement near St. James's; but 
with ſo little zeal: and courage, that it was 
taken notice of. Fm an 
indiſpoſition at her houſe in the count. 
hheſe circumſtances ſaved their lives; hen Catlin 
wiſe they would certainly have been beheaded, 
which, Elizabeth expected, as: ſhe ene 
1 * * *s N $41.4 40 n 0d (- 
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_ ad to wo gh with her. for the 


1 0 1 
== From this detail of Qs, extracted out of 
cho moſt pure and au ntic ſources, I leave you 
to judge, Sir, whether hiſtorians could truly 
report, that Elizabeth was envied by Mary 

only on account of her ſuperior charms; and 
hat her being committed to the Tower, cho 
e eee ee nne 
0 ſer that Elizabeth Lived in tranquility, 
mhile ſhe rivalled her ſiſter only in point of 
beauty, and did not become unhappy till ſhe 


% — * Rt e $31 $4011 
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| XII. Great — divided — council, 
whether the Princeſs ſhould- be ſent to the 
Tower, or only confined to, aud examined in 
her own houſe. Some urged, that a propet re- 
gard ſhould be paid to the rank ſhe held in the 
kingdom, and repreſented that ſhe: might be 
kept, examined, and even confronted in her 
own houſe, without the leaſt neceſſity of ſend- 


_ ing her to the Tower. They even pretended 


that, according to the Laws of England; the 
proofs. brought againſt her. were not ſufficient 
to authorize the impriſonment of en 
| * wy one of her elevated rank. 8 5 


But 
oy & #® — 4 ; * 
1 , . 


t 8 1 


n the Chancellor was poſitive and abſolute 
1 commitment, faying, - the\ uta 
ings, wrichout erving from the letter 0 — 
ing of the law. ä een er | 
The diſputè was long and ee At | 
length; the Queen perceiving her miniſters 
chat ſince they thought it contraty to law to 
commit her ſiſter to the Tower, it was at lealt 
convenient and neceſſary that : one of them ä 
ſhould take charge of her in her own houſe, 
and become We a her roy: and 
protons 71 22895 TINT 99 2 
s bot one W 4 choſe to acoept of 
| uach a commiſfion, it was determined to con» 
vey Elizabeth to the Tower by water, at TY 
time'the leaſt likely to be obſerved by the po- 
pulace. But when they came, at the hour 
appointed, to execute their plan, ſhe inſiſtad, 
that: ſach a warrant could be granted only by 
che Chancellor, who intended to diſpoſe of 
her perſon without the Queen's knowledge: 
that ſhe abſolutely demanded leave to ſpeak to 
ber Majeſty ; and if this: favour was refuſed 
her, that ſhe might at leaſt be permitted to 
5 n Vite 


5 * 95 1 
write her a letter which laſt was allowed. By 
this delay ſhe gained ſome reſpite; and the 
_ tide being ſpent while ſhe was writing, they 
were obliged to poſtpone. RY her to the 
Tower till the next day. ate 


The Queen was highly diſpleaſed- at this 


5 A aden pense and complained ſhe Was ill 


ſerved by her, miniſters; obſerving that ſuch a 
remiſſneſs would not have been borne in cher 

father's time, who no ſooner gave his order 
than it was punctually performed, no miniſter 


00 nete 4 0 en ee u. : tte, 
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: XIII. Though us Chancellor e 
ws for ſending the Princeſs to the Tower yet 
hen he had examined the evidence upon the 
caſe, he conſtantly maintained, that, accord 
üng to the words of the act, neither ſhe nor 
Lord Courtenay had incurred the penalty of 
_ death: but the Queen and the other miniſters 
were of quite contrary ſentiments. Mary 
thought them both ſufficiently guilty to merit 
death, but would not venture to exerciſe ſuch 
a power without the authority of ah expreſs 
ſtatute. She therefore contented herſelf with 
F — in n caltle of Wood- 
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1 
ſtock, and Courtenay eee where | 
they were'very cloſely guarded.-'- : 

From hence it appears the Chanecllot red 5 
their lives, not from a conviction of their in- 
nocence, but becauſe neither of them came 
within the ear; of the late ax. 
This prelate was accuſed, both to the Queen 


perſons, from a former friendſhip he had for 
Courtenay, and the party that adhered to 
Elizabeth: that he had conveyed away ſuch | 
witneſſes as could have proved againſt. them 
much more material matters than had hitherto 
been produced: In ſhort, of having given 
notice to Courtenay of what the witneſſes, who 
were examined, had to charge him with at the 
confrontation, | that he might be the be 
arme for bis anſwers. 5 
But theſe accuſations, ariſing vlely. 95 


themſelves; and he always gained ho 
r ene ee i e en 
f b a 

XI III. Moſt of be * exe 2 
moan under arms, were either hanged, 
or bekeaded. This was the fate of the Duke 


4 Suffolk, Lord Thomas his ſon, and many 
1 ä Oo + -* -, 


> 


and Emperor, of having favoured the two guilty 5 


the jealouſy of the other miniſters, fell f 


1 


other noblemen and gentlemen of his party; 
N nnz e was ſeen in London but gibbers and 


The — pared the people of Kent, 
and contented herſelf with the execution of 


: — a hundred of the moſt culpable. 


More than two hundred ſoldiers, taken in 
- the engagement near St, James's, were, with 
their officers, likewiſe puniſhed with death. 
The Emperor Chatles V. had an account ſent 


: him of theſe executions, which he approved 


0 and had even recommended, 


Wyatt was beheaded, and in his ſpeech 
upon the ſcaffold, according to the cuſtom 


in England, retracted all he had faid upon 
his examination againſt Elizabeth and Cour- 


tenay,—This public recantation made a great 


impreſſion upon the minds of the people, and 
is conſidered by hiſtorians as a decifive' Proof 


bf their innocence. 


But you have ſeen that; independent of his 
Wemag there were ſufficient proofs of their 
ſectet intelligence with the rebels. f 

The Chancellor was looked upon” as the 


4:60 ecincipal author of theſe frequent 'executions. 


| Moſt of the other miniſters, in order to leſſen 
his credit, threw all the blame upon him, and, 


in 


—— 1 
in a body, went one day to the Queen while 
- ſhe way, at her private devotions, to beſeech 
her to ſpare the blood of her ſubjefts, as ſuch 
repeated exFeutions rendered her perſon” odious : 
to the nation. She was ſo much affected by 
their remonſtrance, that ſhe immediately par- 
doned fix gentlemen who had been conveyed 


into the e of Kent, W. be oe: ex- 
ecuted. ; 


XIAv. Altho the party of the conf] 5 
ſeemed to be entitely ſubdued, the pedyfie in 
London continued to ſhew glaring mefks of 
their averſion from the Prince of Spin, - of 
which the following is a ſingular inſtance. 
Tuo or three hundred children hen woaittes 
| they came out of ſchool, formed tiiemſelves as. 
into two parties; one was called the King's 
and Wyatt's army, and the other, for the Spa- 
niſb Prince and the Queen of England. Theſe 
two troops engaged each other with ſo much 
| fury, that the battle laſted longer, and was 
mate bloody, than could have been expected - | 
. . from, perſons of their age; nor did it ceaſe till 
he that epreſented the Spaniſh Prince was 
. taken, priſoner. They conveyed him directly 
1 49 a ane and hung him up ſo Jong, that he 
0 ER. 


| '[ 160 !] 

| muſt have been ſoon ſtrangled if he bad not 

been reſcued. When he was taken down, 
the impreſſion made by the halter round his 
neck was ſo viſible, that it did not grow qut 
till long after. . 51. 

_ The Queen, provoked at this ridiculous "ey 


theſe children to be chaſtiſed i in Proportio to 


their age, and the elder to be eee to 
priſop. — 


5 circymſtance | ill more e in is 
the nviſe that two impoſtots made in Londofi, 
contrived by. the new ſectaries to raiſe an ne 
rection among the people —A man and a 
woman gave out that a celeſtial voice was 
5 heard itt their houſe, which anſwered diſtinQly.. 
to every queſtion propoſed through a wall: 
That when it was ſaid, God ſave Queen . 
the voice made no anſwer; but when it 
was ſaid, God ove the Lady Elizabeth, i 
anſwered. Amen : That when it was md 
What was the Maſs, it anſwered, Tdolatry.. 
This impoſture was ſoon ſpread all over 
London, ſo that five or fix thouſand perſons, 
at eleven © clock in -the morning, were col - 
lected together before the houſe, to be witnelſes 
of ſuch A wonderful prodigy, 
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f - 107 J | 
The council were obliged to fend'the High 
Admiral, and the Captain of the Huard, to 
diſperſe the multitude. | 
The man and woman, that had carried. on 75 
this impoſition, were committed to priſon, and 
the phantom ſoon after diſappeared. But it 
ſtill ſerved to ſhew the temper and malice of 
the party that were the contrivers of the plan, 
in order to animate the Hh 3 the 
bean 70 
XIV. Dung this time the Emperor 
Charles V. was not free from anxiety. He was. 
ſenſible that the generality of the Engliſh. na- | 
tion had a rooted averſion from his ſon's mar- 7 
riage: That the miniſters were divided among 
themſelves ; and that the fidelity of ſeveral of 
them vas ſuſpected. He was afraid to expoſe . 
the Spaniſh Prince to the fury of a people, 
whom he believed capable of the greateſt vio- 
lence and blackeſt deſigns : He was above 
all things deſirous to provide for his ſafety; and 
it was difficult to obtain ſuch aſſurances as 


might make him eaſy in that reſpect. He Emperor, | 


conſtantly infiſted upon that article in all the 1 


diſpatches ſent to his ambaſſador, and this 


> e wrote him ſuch an anſwer as was . 
0" 


1554. 


| Renard.. 
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"ith more : likely to n than diff pate 
ble lars. © © 


2 „ When 1 conſider, ſays he, the 8 
5. r ſituation of affairs, both with reſpect to the 


« Queen and the nation; the confuſion oc- 


_* cafioned about religion, the perpetual quar- 
. rels among the miniſters, and the ſeparate 
intereſts that give riſe to theſe diſputes; the 
character of the nation, fand of change ang 
«6 revolutions, who ſport with the violation of 
an oath and betraying their maſters ; their 
4 natural averſion from foreigners, and elpe- 


te cially from the Spaniards; the precarious 
5. dependance | upon their promiſes and friend- 
« ſhip; my mind is ſo much confuſed: and 


| « diſordered, that I cannot perceive any means 


© to give your Imperial Majeſty that perfect 
i afſyrance you ſeem to require; ſo that I am 


. + ready to fink under the weight of your 


commands. At the ſame time I perceive 


1 that matters are at preſent carried too far to 


i xecede; and that we muſt be content ta 


. build upon hopes, without requiring ſuch 


« pledges, ang: . as neter can ay ob 
- © tained.” 
- By ke 1 had Ame Informed 


| Marchs, the per, 3 all the Engliſh were 


166% % 0 


faith- 
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 faithleſs licentivus, perplexed and undetermined 
in matters of religion, falſe, perfidious, Incons 
ant, and jealous ; who held all ſtrangers in ab- 
 borrence, and _ the Wt * er. 
ment. 
The Euglih nation, in our ir days, EPS not 
be known by this portrait, The reſemblance 
might be ſtriking enough in the age when 560 84 
ambaſſador wrote, which was, in many 2 
ſpecs, ſavage and phe but tis FN ; 
known that time alters the tempers and incli- 
. of n as men mw by age. 


13. * 345+] 


| LVL "Cardinal Pole now refided it Rur 
| © in quality of the Pope's Legate commiſ- 
ſioned to bring about a peace. between France 9 
and the Emperor. A Divine, connected with 
bim, addreſſed a long letter to the Queen, ad- 
viſing her not to matry. He enforced this ad- 
Wn by a number of quotations out of the Old 
and New. Teſtament, and repeated ten or 
| twelve times qyet, that by entering into matri · 
/ mony ſhe ſubjected herſelf to the power of a 
| huſband, and that at her age ſhe could not ex- 
_ to have children without manifeſt * 


4 


3 


( 24 J | 
This letter was ſuſpected to be wrote by the 


Cardinal s direction; but, according to all ap- 
pearance, from the ſituation the marriage af- 


fair was then in, Mary found in herſelf leſs 


inclination than ever to adopt this advice, and 5 

probably paid very little attention to it. 
M. de Noailles aſſures us, that the Emperor 

was much diſpleaſed with the Cardinal, for 


having, as he imagined, ſent an expreſs to the 


Pope, to diſſuade him from granting the Queen 
the permiſſion ſlie intended to requeſt, viz. to 
leave the church-lands in the hands of ſuch 
lay perſons as had bor long in their * 


E 


Charles V. was ſo much diſguſted at this 
report; that he wrote to the Pope to deſire he 


would recall the Cardinal, and deprive him of 
his legatine power ; aſſigning as a reaſon, h 


he was totally ignorant of worldly affairs, and 
by no means proper to carry on a buſineſs of 
ſich 1 importance as a treaty of peace, which 
his Holineſs had empowered him to negotiate 
between the two crowns. 

But the Pope was too well acquainted with 


the Cardinal's prudence to ſacrifice him readily 
do the Emperor's reſentment, which was owing 
0 i ſtart of paſſion; ny Pole himſelf, 4 


wo. 


* 


[ws I 


ho knew when to yield to tinies and eircutn- 


ſtances, no longer perſiſted in his project of 
compelling the Engliſh to a reſtitution of church 
lands, which would infallibly have rendered 
the preſent owners averſe from the Auen 
i eee een 


XI. VII. The e being wet at " 
ford, the Chancellor required, firſt,, chat they Vo. 1 
thould, paſs an aft to inſure the erown to the 
Qusen and her ſucceſſors, and to retain all her 
ſubjects in due obedience to her p. 8e 
condly, He deglared, that Martiage, both-by 
human and dine law, was a matter ſo free 
of itself, that it could not exiſt, if che will of 
one gf the was in any manner laid un- 
der reſtraint; and therefore the Queen's chalce - 
. of a huſband muſt ſolely, depend upon her awn * 
pleaſure and inclination : that the pooreſt aud 
moſt wretched woman in the kipgdom had the 
liberty to chooſe a hudſband to her liking, abd 
conſequently it would. be againſt all reaſon 
and decency that their Queen and forereign, | 
who had neither father nor mother to contrall 
her, ſhould be gver-xpled in ſugh a tender paint: 
that, after loag and mature deliberati an, her 
Majeſty had agreed to eſpouſe-the Pina af 
Spain, the ancient ally of the.crown ; that this - 
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match had excited great diſcontents and mur- | 


murings, under pretence of the Prince's being 
a foreigner; as if her ſubjects alone had a right 
to chuſe her a buſband ſuitable to their inclina- 


tion, without any regard to her own, and 


without conſidering what the kingdom had to 


apprehend from its enemies, if not aſſiſted by 


ſuch a powerful alliance as the Prince of Spain. 


FE 15 [By theſe antient enemies he meant France and 


Scotland.) But however, this gracious and. 
virtuous Princeſs, willing to convince her fub- 


jects how deſirous ſhe was to give them ſatisfac- 
tion, had now conde ſcended to lay the articles 


and conditions of her marriage before them, 
whereby they would perceive how honourable 
it was to her Majeſty, and MIN to _ 
whole nation. 

le then required thein tht a law,” to in- g 
veſt the Qgeen with the ſame power as had 
been granted to Henry VIII. of naming ſuch 
8 as ſhe ſhould judge proper. 

This laſt article was not conſented to, nor 

* others afterwards propoſed; but the 
conditions of the marriage appeared to de 0 
deneficial to England, that they were 


prdved of without any oppoſition; which was 


—P 
what the Deen wa molt n of. 0 
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red delivered at the cloſing of the Rn. 
parliament, was univerſally applauded; in Mays. 
which ſhe was interrupted five or ſix times by "OO. 


a multitude of voices crying out, Gad ſave the - 
Queen ] and every one promiſed that the Prince 
her huſband ſhould be received in England, 
with all AR, and 
rank. 5:38. | x0 


4 - XLVIIL. Liao this afſarance, Philip ar- 
tived in England July 27, 15 54. convoyed by 
a fleet of Engliſh ſhips of war the Queen had 
ſent out to meet him, and attended by a great 
number of .Spaniſh veſſels, having on board 
about four thouſand troops deſtined for _ 
ders. 

Theſe Spaniſh veſlcls were &. fall; fo 
weak, and. ſo ill equipped, that .the Engliſh. 
admiral compared them to muſcle-ſhells.  - 
Ihe Prince had in his train the principal 
nobility of the Spaniſh court, and among others 
the Duke D' Alba, Don Ruy Gomez the ad- 
miral of Caſtile, the Duke de Medinaceli, Don 
Cezar de Gonzague eldeſt ſon of Don Fernaud. 
the Marquis de Peſcary, the Comte de Feria, 
&c. Beſides. theſe, there were alſo three of the 
chief Flemiſh Lords, the Comtes D Egmont 

nn | P 2 | and 


P 


und Horne, 1 the Marquis de Bergen. Six 


Fr a Engliſh Lords of. diſtinguiſhed birth came to 
Sx 77 receive in a barge richly decorated, where 


by ia e ele, that inks 


| Queen, who was extremely deſirous of having 


the Earl of Arundel inveſted. him with the 
Order of the Garter, and received his oath 
ſtrictly to obſerve the laws of the kingdom. 


Only four of the Spaniſh nobility were ad- 


mitted into the ſame barge; to wit, the Dukes 


D Alba and Medinaceli, the admiral of Caſ- 
tile, and Don Ruy de Gomez, to whom the 
Prince ſaid, that from this day forward, they 


muſt forget all Spaniſh Cuſtoms, and — 


me Engliſh manners. 


As be did St bndterſtund bid b dani 


: ſpoke Latin, and in that language was intet+ 


preted whatever was addreſſed to him by 
thoſe that knew only Engliſn. 
The marriage was celebrated at Wincheſter 5 


. 


W AER Tn» 20 K 
XIIX. This n On The 


iſſae, thought herſelf with child, but was not » 


the court was imprudent enough to ſepd circu-: 


Noailles, lar letters to all the Engliſh Biſhops; enjoining 


Vol. III, 
p. 141. 


E to cauſe T6 D 0 de ſung in every. 
4 | church 
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church of their reſpectine dioceſes, enen 


thanks to God for this imaginary conception 
Theſe letters, ſigned by ten chief Lords of the 
Council, contained àlſo an order to offer up 
public prayers for the preſervation of a Fruit - 
that had no exiſtence, © arid to'aſk of God 4 
happy delivery of what could not aan en = 
brought to ligt. 37 I 
The Engliſh; that dbubtedths reality of her 3 
W with child, made themſelves merry at 
the diſappointment; and a paper was ſtuck up- 
on the Palace gate, the ſubſtance of which was; 
Ye noble Engliſhmen, cas ye be flupid enuugb tu 
believe aur Quern to be-with child'?; und aubur 
ſbould ſbe be pregnant _ n be & an a 
key, or a bull dg? | 
Tube gloomy and reſerved: aper of ig : 
was by no means calculated to engage the love 
and affection of the nobility and people — 
Hie ſhewed more favour than his father had 
done to the Princeſs Elizabeth, who returned 
to court, and attended the Queen every day 
to maſs. He very ill requited the ſervice dimon 
Renard had done him in the affair of his mar- 
riage, who expected that Philip would do no- 
thing without his advice; but finding he had 
not any . wh | 
nn 
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chagined at the Prince's 8 n and 1 ing 
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Such, Sir, were the true eee at- 


tending Queen Mary's marriage, which have 
been either omitted or miſrepreſented by hiſ- 
torians. Moſt of them have treated this point 
of hiſtory in a very ſuperficial, manner, altho' 

it is not only one of the principal events of 
Mary's reign, but alſo what ſhould be con- 
 fidered as the moſt important affair then tranſ- 
2 ed! in Europe; ſince tended, in ſome ſort, 
to add the whole ſtrength of England to the 
power of Charles V. which was already fo 

formidable and extenſve. 

It is only from the diſpatches of the Prong. 
and Imperial Miniſters that a complete know- 
ledge can be obtained of the various means pur- * | 
ſued to bring about this match. 


The previous ſteps taken, the different views, 


the particular characters of the Emperor and 
the Queen, and the various diſpoſitions of 
their miniſters, are therein ſo naturally painted, 

RIOT eee we ſee and 
hear them ſpeak. 


r he * 5 
— upon which an hiſtorian,, who 


would 
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ambiguity, can ſafely depend. 25 

I am perſuaded, Sir, that, ſhould ych be: 
diſpoſed to a reviſion of that part of your . 

tory of the Tudors, you would beg x by confult⸗ 
ing theſe valuable monuments,” from whence” 


you would gather many lights that may babe 28 
eſcaped my obſetvation, and to which the e Ky 5 
gance of your ſtyle, joined to the force and foli= —— 


= * 


dity of your reflections, would add a beanty | 
value' that I'am not capable of giving © 5 
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